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JOURNAL 



AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 



The Heterodoxies of the Shiites in the Presentation of Ibn 
Hazm. — By Israel Fbiedlaender, Professor in. the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, New York City. 

Introduction. 

' ' Because of thee " — with these words Muhammed is reported 
to have addressed once his nephew and son-in-law Ali — " because 
of thee two parties will come to ruin : thy overzealous admirers 
and thy passionate haters." 1 In this short sentence, put into 
the mouth of the Prophet by a retrospective consideration of 
history, is clearly indicated the main source of the decompo- 
sition of Islam in the past and present. For endless woe has 
been inflicted upon the professors of Islam by Ali and his 
descendants, the Alids. In the first battle, in which, betraying 
the principle of " jihad," Muhammedans fought against Muham- 
medans, it was the name of Ali that served as the war-cry, and 
his name is still the watchword which splits the Muhammedan 
world into two hostile fractions. Streams of blood and, what 
is perhaps more important, streams of ink, representing the 
mental energy of the best and noblest in Islam, were shed to 
defend or to reject the claims of the Alids. But their claims 
are not yet settled, the minds by no means pacified, and the cry 
of revenge "Hasan! Husein!" sounds with undiminished vio- 
lence through the lands of the Shi'a, arousing hatred and enmity 
in the hearts of its believers. 2 

1 Shahrastani, ed. Cureton, i, p. 15. 

2 On the Shiitic Muharram festival see Dozy, Essai sur Vhistoire de 
I'lslamisme, p. 449 sq. An extremely graphic description of an eye- 
witness may be found in Horn, Oeschichte der persischen Litteratur, 
1901, p. 209 sq. 
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But more, perhaps, than to the outward destinies of Islam 
has the influence of Ali and the Alids proved pernicious to its 
inner development. With no merit, nay, with no intention on 
their part, hut merely as the result of a tragic constellation of 
historical events, did the ill-fated Alids become the figure-heads 
of certain movements within Islam which ultimately aimed at 
undermining its foundations and giving it an entirely new 
appearance. For Islam, represented by the Arabs, had subju- 
gated not only countries and nations, but also religions and cul- 
tures. The non- Arabic races of the conquered countries who 
mostly for political reasons — to get the full measure of the 
benefits equally accorded by Islam to all its adherents — became 
converts to the new faith, could hardly find their spiritual satis- 
faction in a religion which was so entirely different from their 
own and in many respects decidedly inferior to it. Their dis- 
appointment in finding their religious demands unsatisfied must 
have been as keen as their disappointment in finding that their 
hopes for political equality were unfulfilled. No wonder then 
that under the guise of the new faith these converts persistently 
clung to their old beliefs and even endeavored to smuggle into 
Islam some of their most cherished ideas which were .essentially 
un-Islamic and for the most part even anti-Islamic. The. result 
of these endeavors was the formation of a large number of sects 
with a peculiar, often grotesque mixture of extremely hetero- 
geneous elements. The Caliphs as the official heads of orthodox 
Islam were no less hateful to these non- Arabic sectarians than they 
were to them in their capacity as representatives of the Arabic 
political supremacy. Under these circumstances the "House of 
the Prophet" — as Ali and his descendants were commonly 
called — which itself had been wronged, or had been considered 
wronged, by the ruling powers, became the natural center of all 
dissatisfaction — economic, political, religious — -that had been 
rapidly accumulating in Islam after its glorious inception.. The 
heterodox sects which arose in the first century of the Hijra, in 
themselves a violent, though veiled, protest against victorious 
Islam, were thus driven towards Shiism, i. e. towards Ali and 
his dynasty as the representatives of the opposition ; with the 
result, not less tragic than paradoxical, that the "House of the 
Prophet," which derived its claim exclusively from its connec- 
tion with . the founder of Islam, was chiefly instrumental in 
destroying or disfiguring his life-work. 
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This remarkable process, which under the name of " Shiism " 
has powerfully influenced the destinies of Islam, is known to us 
but in the roughest outlines. The political tendencies in early 
Islam are becoming more and more transparent, owing to recent 
important investigations in this field. We are now able clearly 
to pursue the rise and development of political parties within 
Islam and the manifold tendencies that were working under 
the surface. As far as the political aspect of Shiism is con- 
cerned, it fully participates in the increase of our knowledge of 
Muhammedan history. But we have a very imperfect notion of 
the rise and development of the religious tendencies in Shiism 
and the sources from which they were derived. 1 

1 The origin of Shiism is still a problem which is as little settled, or 
perhaps less settled, than it was scores of years ago. Formerly the 
influence of Persian ideas on the rise of the Stii'a was advocated as a 
matter of course by men like Kremer, Dozy, August Mttller, and recently 
(although in contradiction with his sound remarks in the introduction) 
by Blochet (le Messianisme dans Vheterodoxie Musulmane, Paris 1903). 
This assumption is apparently based on two arguments: (1) on the 
adherence of modern Persia to Shiism, and (3) on the resemblance 
between the doctrine , of incarnation taught by Shiism and a similar 
conception current in Central Asia (cf. Kremer, Oeschichte der herr- 
schenden Ideen des Islams, pp. 14, 361, 377). But the former argument 
is refuted by the fact that as late as 1500 A.D. Persia was in great part 
Sunnite (Noldeke, Sketches from Eastern History, p. 101). As for the 
latter argument, one does not see why the doctrine of incarnation should 
not rather be attributed, as was already suggested by the great Ibn 
Khaldun and even earlier Muhammedan writers, to the influence of 
Christianity. Wellhausen (Die religios-politisehen Oppositionsparteien 
im alten Islam, Berlin 1901, p. 91) pointed to a certain heterodox doc- 
trine of Judaism as the probable source of Shiism. But his view is 
based upon the report of Tabari, which essentially contradicts that of 
Shahrastani and similar writers (contrary to note 1 on p. 91 ) and deserves 
as little credit as the information of Tabari about the political role of the 
founders of Shiism disproved by Wellhausen himself (in his Skizzen und 
Vorarbeiten, vi, p. 124). Again, van Vloten, as already de Sacy, laid, 
among other things, great stress on the Messianic tendencies in early 
Islam as the main source of Shiism (see van Vloten, Becherches sur la 
domination arabe, le Chiitisme et les croyancesmessianiques sous le Khali- 
fat des Omayades, Amsterdam, 1S94, p. 54 sq. and de Sacy, Expose de la 
religion des Druses, I. xxxi sq. ). But they both erred in putting too much 
confidence in the accounts of the Arabic writers on 'Abdallah ibn Saba, 
the enigmatic founder of Shiism, — accounts which can be easily proved 
to be apocryphal (see the index to this treatise, s.v. 'Abdallah ibn Saba). 
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Nearly three score and ten years have passed since Silvestre de 
Sacy, the originator of modern Arabic scholarship, attempted 
to give a systematic presentation of Shiism in the introductory 
chapters of his Expose de la religion des Druses (two volumes, 
1838). Almost a whole literature has since been rescued from 
oblivion and access has been given to historical sources then 
scarcely dreamt of. Yet a pragmatic history of Shiism which 
would reveal to us the inner workings and the organic develop- 
ment of this movement is still a desideratum, and will probably 
remain a desideratum for a long time to come. This peculiar 
condition is by no means due to a lack of zeal on the part of 
modern Arabists. It can and must be primarily attributed to a 
twofold circumstance : to the nature of the problem itself, and 
to the character of the historical material dealing with it. 

One of the main obstacles that prevent a proper understanding 
of the Shiitic movement lies in the nature of the problem, i. e. 
in the extremely heterogeneous character of its constituent ele- 
ments. Possibly the rise, but certainly the development of 
Shiism took place in 'Irak, in the province of ancient Babylonia 
shortly before wrested from the Persians, in a country where, as 
perhaps in no other, different and even conflicting civilizations 
succeeded and penetrated one another. For thousands of years 
'Irak had been saturated with the overwhelming Babylonian 
culture which, though in other forms and through other channels, 
as, e. g., the movement of Mani or the peculiar sect of the 
Mandseans, exerted its influence centuries after it had disap- 
peared from the surface. It passed through the hands of the 
Seleucids and was for nearly eight centuries the seat of the 
powerful civilization of Iran as represented by the Arsacids and 
Sassanids. It sheltered for a long period a large Christian pop- 
ulation which took an active, if not a leading, part in the 
spiritual life of the country, serving as a medium not only for 

The writer himself ventured to suggest (in his inaugural lecture on 
" Die Messiasidee im Islam." printed in Festschrift zum siebzigsten 
Geburtstage A. Berliner's, Frankfurt a. M., 1903, pp. 116-130) as the 
germ of Shiism a combination of the Jewish belief in the advent of the 
Messiah with the Christian heterodox doctrine of Docetism, so widely 
spread in early Islam. This is not the place to enter into details. But 
the variety of suggestions undoubtedly proves the uncertainty still 
besetting this fundamental question of Shiism. 
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the doctrines of Christianity, but also for various phases of 
Greek thought. 'Irak was for many centuries the numerical 
and spiritual center of the Jewish nation, and on its soil 
Talmudic Judaism grew up and matured as a leading force in 
Jewish life. All these so very heterogeneous influences came to 
bear upon young Islam, and the latter, unsettled as yet, was not 
able to resist this manifold pressure. Since the bearers of these 
cultures were the non-Arabic races, and the latter, deceived in 
their political expectations, joined the political opposition, 
these new influences also came to be associated with this oppo- 
sition, i. e. Shiism, and the foreign elements in consequence 
found their first and foremost representatives in the sects of the 
Shiites. In order therefore to gain a clear conception of the 
elements of Shiism and of its subsequent development amidst 
foreign cultures, it will first be necessary to gain a clear concep- 
tion of these foreign cultures themselves and of their Condition 
at the time when they came in contact with Islam ; a difficult 
and complicated task which practically lies beyond the province 
of Muhammedan historiography. 

Another equally important drawback is to be found in the 
character of the historical material dealing with Shiism. The 
main source of our knowledge of Shiitic as well as Muhamme- 
dan sects in general are the numerous books on " Religions and 
Sects," mostly belonging to the third and fourth century of the 
Hijra, of which the book of Shahrastani is the chief and best 
known specimen. We certainly owe a debt of gratitude and 
admiration to the authors of this " Milal wdn-NihaV litera- 
ture; doubly so when we remember that they were orthodox 
Muhammedans who firmly believed themselves to be the sole 
possessors of divine truth and consequently must have consid- 
ered it a mere luxury to describe and refute doctrines branded 
beforehand as falsehoods and heresies. At the same time we 
must not forget that it is the very same belief which greatly 
detracts from the value of their historical endeavors. The cer- 
titude with which they regarded their opponents as a host of 
heretics who had forfeited their salvation and deserved physical 
and spiritual extermination, was by no means conducive to his- 
torical objectiveness. It was, on the cdntrary, likely to have the 
reverse effect in inducing them to ascribe to these heretics 
tenets which they never held, and to give to the tenets actually 
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held by them such interpretations as would disgust and deter 
the orthodox reader. 

This difficulty is seriously aggravated by another circum- 
stance which has had disastrous consequences for the whole 
field of Muhammedan history of religion. Owing to a lin- 
guistic misunderstanding of an old tradition, 1 probably also 
under the influence of astrological ideas, 2 the Prophet was 
credited with a saying according to which Islam will be divided 
into 73 sects, of which 72 will be doomed and only a single one 
will be saved. This hadith received its final shape in a com- 
paratively late age. For the well-known traveller Mukaddasi 
(wrote about 373/985), who displays so vivid an interest in all 
matters theological, is still acquainted with another more toler- 
ant, but to the Muhammedans, so jealous of their Paradise, 
extremely painful form of .the hadith, according to which only a 
single sect will be doomed, while the remaining 72 will be saved. 3 
However this may be, the fact remains that the former less 
tolerant variant gained the victory and "this hadith, which, 
with very slight variations, soon came to be generally known, 
formed the basis of the history of religions and sects in Muham- 
medan literature." 4 Muhammedan writers on dogmatic history 
start from this hadith as an indisputable fact and make convul- 
sive endeavors to squeeze out the required number. As early a 
historian as Mas'udi (died 345/956) considers himself bound 
by this hadith. 6 'Abd al-Kahir al-Bagdadi (died 429/1038), 
the author of a comprehensive description of Muhammedan 
sects/ presents in the introduction to his book an itemized, 
almost businesslike, account of the 73 sects. Shahrastani (died 
545/1153) bases upon this hadith his account of Muhammedan 
as well as Jewish, Christian and Zoroastrian sects. The same 

1 Goldziher, "BeitrBge zur Litteraturgeschichte der Schia," in Sitz- 
ungsberichte der philos.-histor. Classe der Kaiserlichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zii Wien, vol. 78 (1874), p. 445. The same writer in his 
article " le denombrement des sectes Mohametanes " in Revue de I'his- 
toire des Religions, vol. 26 (1893), p. 129 sq. 

2 See Steinschneider, " Die kanonische Zahl der muhammedanischen 
Secten " in ZDMG. iv, p. 145 sq. 

3 Mukaddasi, ed. de Goeje, p. 39. Fakhr ad-Din ar-Razi, died 606\ is 
still acquainted with this variant, Goldziher, le denombrement, etc., p. 
132. 5 Murtij ad-Dahab, v, 475. 

4 Goldziher, ibid., p. 18'1. 6 See later, p. 26 sq. 
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holds good in the case of other contemporaneous historians. 
Later writers go even further. The principle " ikhtilaf al-um- 
mati rahmatun" — "the difference of opinion in the community 
(of Islam) is an act of (Divine) mercy" 1 — which was laid down 
to serve as an extenuating circumstance for the existence of 
different legalistic sects in Islam, was, of course, not extended 
to the heterodox sects. Here, on the contrary, the differences 
and contradictions had to be regarded as a sign of warning, 
indicating the perilous nature of these sects. The more numer- 
ous and the more contradictory these differences appeared, the 
more likely was the faithful Muslim to he deterred from any 
connivance to their heresies. Later writers yield to this ten- 
dency and, in consequence, widely exceed the number of 72, 
claimed by the saying of the Prophet for the heterodox sects. 
To satisfy their religious conscience, these writers interpret this 
number as representing the principal non-orthodox sects and, 
thus freed from the restraint of tradition, enumerate such a 
motley multitude of sects and sections that the " ahl as-Sunna 
wa'l-jamii'a " cannot help recognizing the enormous superiority 
of their own firmly established creed over the fluctuating false- 
hoods of their opponents. Makrizfs account of heterodox 
sects 2 may be taken as a typical specimen of this artificial enu- 
meration of sects. "The Rawafid (or Shiites), says Makrizi 
(died 845/1442) who largely draws from old sources, number 
three hundred sects, of which twenty are well-known." 3 "The 
Khattabiyya (a small faction of the Shi'a) are divided into 
fifty sects."* Many other examples of this kind can easily be 
quoted. 

This tendency toward multiplying the number of heterodox 
sects is unhappily strengthened by a peculiar feature of the 
Arabic language, I mean the pliability of the nisba ending. 
For by far more readily than any modern language with its 
borrowed "isms" is the Arabic language able to handle its 
ending " iyya," appending it with wonderful ease not only to 
all kinds of nouns, either designating things, or persons, coun- 
tries and the like, but practically to every part of speech. 
This linguistic contrivance enables the theologians to manufac- 



1 Cf . Goldziher, Zahiriten, p. 94 sq. 
Khitat, ii, p. 344 sq. 3 Ibid., p. 351. 4 Ibid., p. 352. 
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ture any number of sects required for special purposes. Their 
descriptions, in consequence, offer an artificial system of names 
which for the most part lack all historical significance, being 
nothing but variations of real names, and the identification of 
the sects thus becomes a matter of utmost difficulty. 1 

Before we shall be able to get at the historical kernel and 
disentangle it from the chaos piled up around it by pious men- 
dacity, the compulsion of a religious tradition and the deceptive 
use of a pliable language, a long series of preliminary investi- 
gations will have to be undertaken and concluded. As for 
Shiism in particular, the first thing to be done will be to make 
accessible all the available material bearing on this important 
section of Islam. This new material, together with that already 
known, should then be carefully sifted and their respective data 
critically weighed against each other. The results thus arrived 
at, presenting, as they would, the actual, not the imaginary, 
tenets of the Shiites, ought to be compared with and verified 
by what we know of the cultures that might be thought of as 
the possible sources of these tenets. Only then, when this pi - e- 
liminary work will have been done, shall we be able to attain to 
what is nothing perhaps in the eyes of Muhammedan theolo- 

1 A few examples will suffice to illustrate the assertions made in the 
text. They can be multiplied ad libitum. A part of the Keisaniyya 
believed in the "bada"(see the index to this treatise s.h.v.). Incon- 
sequence a special sect of Badaiyya figures in tji's Maw&kif (p. 348). 
Some of the Shiites held the belief in the advent of the Mahdi (raj'a) or 
in the transmigration of souls (tanasukh). Makrizi therefore records 
two new sects : the Raj'iyya and Tanasukhiyya (Khifaf ii, 354). The 
followers of Muhammed b. Nu'man with the nickname Shaitan at-Tak 
are called the Nu'maniyya or Shaitaniyya (see index s.h.v.). But it 
would not appear in any way strange, were this sect to be designated as 
the Mubammadiyya (after his first name), the Ja'fariyya (after his 
kunya Abu Ja'far), al-Ahwaliyya (after his by-name, al-Abwal), or were 
this sect to derive its name from the Mahdis worshipped or the tenets 
professed by it. It will be seen in the course of this treatise, to what 
extent the recognition of the actual relations between Shiitic sects is 
hampered by this artificial variety of names. It may be mentioned in 
this connection that the same tendency with the same disastrous results 
prevails in Makrizl's account on the sects of Judaism (Khitat, ii, 476-480). 
— Dozy (Essai sur I'histoire de VJslamisme, p. 197) and Kremer (Culturge- 
schichte ii, 400) have already pointed to the pernicious effect of the hadith 
in the number of sects. 
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gians, but is everything to us : a history of the development of 
Shiism in connection with the history of Muhammedan culture. 
In this light, as a contribution towards the building material 
for a pragmatic history of the Shi 'a, this treatise is herewith pre- 
sented, centering, as it does, around an account on Shiitic sects 
by an Arabic writer who preceded Shahrastani by a full century. 

This account, however, considerably increases in value and 
interest when we think of the man from whose pen it came. 
For 'Ali b. Ahmed ibn Hazm is one of those sharply marked 
individualities who are so exceedingly rare in ijmd'-ridden 
Islam, despite its enormous store of mental energy. Ibn Hazm 
was not a pet of destiny. His greatness was neither recognized 
by his jealous contemporaries nor duly appreciated by a narrow- 
minded posterity. But should the mental products of Ibn 
Hazm be rescued from the oblivion to which fanatical zeal and 
unreasonable neglect had doomed them, he will be acknowledged 
not only as the unrivalled representative of literary Spain, but 
as one of the greatest men in the whole dominion of Islam. 

'All b. Ahmad b. Sa'id b. Hazm b. Galib b. Salih 1 Abu 
Muhammed was born in Cordova in the year 384/994, as the 
son of Ahmad b. Sa'id, who occupied a prominent official posi- 
tion under the famous Almansor and his successor. Ibn Hazm's 
early life thus coincided with the most stirring period in the 
history of Muhammedan Spain, when the mighty edifice of the 
Omeyyad caliphate began to totter and in a series of terrible 
shocks broke up into a number of petty states. Owing to the 
position occupied by his father, Ibn Hazm could not and would 
not stand aside, but took an immediate and prominent part in 
the political vicissitudes of his country. It was however a for- 
tunate circumstance for him, and still more so for Arabic litera- 
ture, that the constellation of events put an early end to his 
political career and, as it were, by force made of the brilliant 
statesman a brilliant scholar. 



1 This genealogy is recorded by al-Kiftf, see Catalogm Codicum Ara- 
bicorum Bibliothecae Academiae Lugduno-Batavae*, i (1888), p. 269. A 
short biography of Ibn Hazm is given by Wustenfeld, Oeschichtschrei- 
ber der Araber, No. 302, and by Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabi- 
sehen Litteratur, i, 400. But some of their statements are erroneous, 
at least misleading, as can easily be seen from a comparison of their 
data with those given above. The sources for Ibn Hazm's biography 
are quoted by Brockelmann. 
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The ancestors of Ibn Hazm appear to have been Christians 
who lived in the district of Niebla. His great-grandfather 
Hazm is said to have been converted to the faith of Islam. 1 
But this origin apparently possessed little attraction for a mem- 
ber of the Moorish aristocracy who was besides a passionate 
hater of Christianity. He was therefore anxious to improve 
his pedigree and followed the example of his father, who, being 
an Omeyyad official, shrewdly claimed as his progenitor a cer- 
tain Persian who enjoyed the clientship of Yazid, a brother of 
Mu'awiya, the founder of the Omeyyad dynasty. 2 Whether 
this claim was the cause or the effect, Ibn Hazm at any rate 
always remained an ardent partisan of the Omeyyads, and in 
the terrible struggle that was raging around this dynasty gal- 
lantly fought and staunchly suffered in their behalf. In 1013, 
when the Berbers captured Cordova and gave full vent to their 
wild passions, Ibn Hazm's beautiful palace in Balat Mugith, 
the eastern suburb of Cordova, 3 fell a prey to the flames. 4 In 
1016 Kheiran, the leader of the Slavs, having raised the Berber 
'All b. Hammud to the throne, sent Ibn Hazm to prison for his 
allegiance to the Omeyyad cause, and later banished him to 
Azna'l-Kazar, near Seville. 5 Again in 1018, when the unscru- 
pulous Kheiran, who had become tired of the independent 
Hammudite, proclaimed 'Abdarrahman IV. al-Murtadha calif in 
Valencia, Ibn Hazm hastened to join the Omeyyad prince, and 
bravely fought on his side against the Berbers. 'Abdarrahman, 
betrayed by Kheiran, was defeated and slain and his partisan 
Ibn Hazm was captured by the victorious Berbers and kept in 
prison for some length of time. Once more was Ibn Hazm's 
star to rise, but only to disappear speedily and forever. By a 
desperate effort the Cordovans succeeded in ridding themselves 
of their Berber oppressors, and on December 1, 1023, 'Abdar- 
rahman V., al-Mustazhir, son of the murdered 'Abdarrahman IV, 
was proclaimed by a plebiscit in the Mosque Caliph of Spain. 
Ibn Hazm was soon .near his youthful sovereign, who was also 
his friend, and was at once raised by him to the dignity of 
vizier. But in less than seven weeks 'Abdarrahman was 



1 Dozy, Geschichte der Mauren in Spanien (1874), ii, 210. 

2 Ibidem. 3 Catalogue, Leyden, i, 267. 
4 Dozy, ib. p. 190. 5 Oa tal., p. 268. 
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attacked and slain, by the treacherous mob of Cordova and Ibn 
Hazm was once more taken prisoner. 1 When at last released, 
he was unable to find a resting-place for himself. The hatred 
of narrow-minded theologians pursued him wherever he went 
and the rulers of the various states were induced by his enemies 
to refuse him their hospitality. Finally he settled on his estate 
Mant Lisham, near Labia, and there spent the rest of his life. 
Cured of his political ambitions, he devoted himself exclusively 
to literary activity, surrounded by a number of young students, 
who were courageous enough to seek the company of the unpop- 
ular and generally persecuted man. 2 He died in the solitude of 
his estate in the year 456/1064. 

The leisure thus forced upon Ibn Hazm by adverse political 
circumstances was utilized by him to its utmost limits. Ibn 
Hazm became an author of that stupendous productivity which 
we find so characteristically represented in Arabic literature. 
The Arabic bibliographers who measure a man's greatness by 
the size and weight of his wastepaper basket faithfully report 
that Ibn Hazm's works amounted to " a camel's load," and we 
are reliably told on the authority of his son that their number 
reached the formidable sum of four hundred. 3 To be sure, 
Arabic bibliography, as bibliography in general, is more con- 
cerned with the title-page of a literary work than with its con- 
tents, and is prone to confer the honorific title of a book where 
one would rather speak of a pamphlet or even a circular. 
Yet with all these limitations, Ibn Hazm's productivity lays 
claim to our unreserved admiration. 

"We must, however, be careful not to become prejudiced 
against Ibn Hazm's writings because of their quantity. We 
would do the man gross injustice, were we to put him on the 
same plane with some of the Arabic polygraphs, those living 
writing-machines whose activity is more a matter of persever- 
ance than of ability. On the contrary, the trait that strikes one 
in Ibn Hazm first is his originality and its outward complement, 
brilliancy. It is this originality, coupled with truthfulness and 
fearlessness, which stamps Ibn Hazm as a really great man. His 
originality is perhaps best testified by the fact that, though he 



1 Dozy, ib. p. 205 sq. 
Catalogue Leyden (first edition), i, 230. 3 Ibidem. 
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himself was more orthodox than the orthodox,. his writings were 
accorded the honor of a public auto-da-f6 in his lifetime 1 and 
were pursued by prohibitions long after his death. 3 The light 
in which posterity judged this originality is strikingly illustrated 
by the protest of the famous mystic Ibn 'Arabl (died 634/1240), 
who emphatically denies to be one of those who constantly 
repeat: "Thus saith Ibn Hazm." 3 As to the brilliancy of his 
style, it is charmingly displayed in the graceful description of his 
early love, which won for him the distinction, conferred upon 
him by the best judge of Moorish culture, himself a brilliant 
writer, of being the most thoughtful poet of Spain, 4 and it mani- 
fests itself with equal power in the violent sarcasm of his polem- 
ics, which originated the later phrase designating the tongue 
of Ibn Hazm as a twin-brother of the bloody sword of the 
famous general Hajjaj b. Yusuf. 5 

One of the chief products of Ibn Hazm's literary activity is 
the work to which this treatise is mainly devoted: his " Kitdb 
al-Milal wcCn-Nihal" the "Book on Religions and Sects."" 
The originality of his mind shows itself in the very design of 
the book, which is the first attempt — termed "genius-like " by 
the foremost authority on the religion of Islam' — to extend the 
legalistic system of the Zahirite school over the whole field of 
Muhammedan dogmatics. As for the brilliancy of his style, it 
is perhaps nowhere shown to better advantage than in the chap- 
ters directed against Judaism and Christianity, which are an 
inimitable specimen of the Arabic art of " mujadala," and, 
despite the abusive and sometimes even vulgar language, are a 
delightful example of Arabic scientific prose. 

This work moreover bears witness to other qualities of Ibn 
Hazm which mark him as the most eminent historian of religion 
in Arabic litterature and attach to his information exceptional 
value and importance. One is struck at the outset with the 



1 lb. 230, 234. 

* Hajl Ohalfa vi, 115.— Ibn Chaldun, Mukaddima, ed. Quatremere, i, 
p. 4.' 3 ZDMG. 52, 516. 

4 Dozy, Gesehichte, p. 211. 6 Ibn Khallikan, s.v. 

6 On the variations in the title of the book see my article " Zur Kom- 
position von Ibn Hazm's Milal wa'n-Nihal " in Orientalische Studien, i, 
(1896), p. 267, n. 1. 

7 Goldziher, Zahiriten, p. 138. 
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wide outlook of the author, which comprises within its compass 
not only the whole of the Muhammedan world, but extends a 
vast deal beyond it. It is not mere boasting on his part when 
he occasionally remarks: 1 " "We have come in contact with, and 
received information from, people of distant countries, and have 
always been anxious to enquire into things that were unknown 
to us. We have had at our disposal numerous historical 
works containing the records of many nations, both Arabs and 
non-Arabs. We have also received information about the 
kingdoms of the ''Christians, as far as the country of Rum 
(Byzantium), also about the kingdoms of the Slavs, 2 Turks, 
Hindus and Negros, both of ancient and modern times." The 
work, written at the height of Moorish culture, displays that 
broad universalistic spirit by which nothing human is deemed 
foreign, and his arraignment of Judaism and Christianity 
reveals an intimate knowledge of other religions which is 
quite unique during the middle ages and very rare even in 
modern days. But though a scholar of vast erudition, Ibn 
Hazm was by no means a book-worm. Ibn Hazm learned from 
men as much as, or even more than, he learned from books. A 
vizier, the son of a vizier, he was in early life involved in the 
vicissitudes of a stirring revolutionary period. He saw a good 
deal of the world and came in contact with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, turning this living experience into excellent 
account in his literary work. This breath of life is the most 
refreshing and at the same time the most valuable feature of 
Ibn Hazm's standard work. He enjoyed the personal acquain- 
tance not only of representatives of various shades of Muhamme- 
dan thought and dogma, but also of the foremost champions of 
the two other religions of Spain, of Judaism and Christianity. 
When still in Cordova at the age of twenty, he discussed Bibli- 
cal passages with the famous Jewish statesman and scholar 
Joseph ibn Nagdela, 3 and the Bishop 4 as well as the Dayyan 6 
of Cordova were counted among his friends. References to 
Christian and more so to Jewish contemporaries are very fre- 

x MUal wa'n-Nihal, ed. Cairo, i, 175. 

5 The Vienna manuscript adds " Khazars." 

3 M. wa'n-N., i, 152 and 135. 4 lb. ii, 108. 

5 M. wa'n-N., codex Vienna, fol. 100 b . 
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quent in his book, ' and, while adding considerable weight to his 
information, they also bear splendid evidence as to Ibn Hazm's 
many-sidedness and thirst for knowledge. 

Another striking trait of Ibn Hazm's personality as displayed 
in this book is his critical acumen and his keen power of obser- 
vation. Ibn Hazm keeps an open eye on the world around him 
and perceives things, and details of things, which would escape a 
less keen observer. His statements are never blurred, but 
always definite and admirably accurate. Though a thinker of 
no mean order, he never seeks refuge in ambiguous abstractions 
but always carries the analysis of things down to their minute 
details. Many an interesting specimen of this thoroughness 
can be found in the Milal wa'n-JVihal. Discussing the passage 
Matthew xiii, 3L-32, he polemically remarks that the author 
must have been completely ignorant of agriculture. "We saw 
the mustard plant ourselves, we also knew others who had seen 
it in distant countries. Yet we never saw nor were we told by 
those who had seen anything of the plant that a bird could 
dwell on it." 2 Referring to a wide-spread Jewish legend 3 which 
told of a Jewish sage of Bagdad who miraculously came over to 
Cordova 4 to punish a certain Ibn al-Iskenderanl for having 
oppressed the Jews of the latter city, he at once plunges into a 
description of the man and his family and the place where they 
lived, so as to prove the absurdity of the legend and the men- 
dacity of the Jews. His lucid and scholarly expositions on chro- 
nological, geographical and similar complicated questions of 
Biblical criticism bear witness to the same effect/ 

But the characteristic which constitutes the real greatness of 
Ibn Hazm and is of, paramount importance for the subject dealt 
with in this treatise is his truthfulness. " With reference to the 
dogmas (of the Shiites), Abu Muhammed Ibn Hazm's Kitdb al- 
Milalwa?n-N~ihal — a work, I am sorry to say, not yet sufficiently 
studied, but in every respect worthy of further propagation and 

1 Cmp. Goldziher in Kobak's Yeshurun viii (1872), p. 76 sq. and Hirsh- 
feld in Jewish Quarterly Review xiii (1901), p. 232 sq. 
2 M. wa'n-N., ii, 34. z lb. i, 156. 

4 The Edition (i. 156, ]. 2) has Siajo which may only be a misprint. 
The manuscripts of Leyden and Vienna have the correct reading. 

5 Cmp. his lengthy discussion of the number of the Jewish military 
recruits, i, 165 sq., or his geographical explanations, i, 166. 
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scrutiny — certainly is an excellent source. He, too, is polemical 
in the course of the whole work, and not without passion. 
Nevertheless he is of sufficient historical fidelity." 1 Ibn Hazm's 
truthfulness is of the right sort, being as anxious to say the 
truth as to avoid an untruth. He is always ready to call a spade 
a spade and to shower upon his opponents the inexhaustible 
stream of Arabic invectives. His attacks, e. g., on al-Ash'ari, 
the patron-saint of orthodox Islam, whom he stigmatizes as an 
infidel, are of an incredibly violent nature, and they were proba- 
bly the cause of the persecutions to which his writings were 
subjected. But at the same time Ibn Hazm is ready to do jus- 
tice to people with different and even opposite opinions. In his 
attacks on Jews and Christians he is always anxious not to mis- 
judge things, and he often quotes and carefully considers their 
counter-arguments. "We have already mentioned," remarks 
Ibn Hazm in the course of his polemics, "that we shall not use 
against them any quotation from their Torah which is not clear 
in its meaning, since the opponent might reply by saying that 
the Lord meant by it anything he likes." 2 In the same spirit 
he solemnly pledges himself, in the introduction to his treatise 
on the "depravities " of the extreme heterodox sects, a subject 
which invites mispresentations, that he will never charge an 
opponent with a heterodox view unless he can justify it by a 
verbal quotation from the opponent's own writings, "be he an 
unbeliever, a heretic or a mere sinner, since lying is not permissi- 
ble against anybody." 3 This attitude raises Ibn Hazm far above 
the level of other Muhammedan writers on similar subjects and 
renders his statements singularly trustworthy. 

Last, but certainly not least, Ibn Hazm's report on the sects of 
Islam is of exceptional value because of its being, as far as we 
know, the only one which is not fettered by the tradition on the 
73 sects. In consequence of his rigid conception of Muham- 
medan tradition, 4 Ibn Hazm completely ignores this hadith, 
which is neither recorded by Bukh;m nor by Muslim, and no 
mention of it is made throughout the bulky work. The effect is 
at once evident in a more logical division of Muhammedan sects 



1 Goldziher, Beitrage zur Litteraturgeschichte der Sehi'a, p. 443. 

2 Milal, i, 165. * Milal, iv, 178. 
4 Cmp. Kremer, herrsehende Ideen, p. 138 sq. 
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(see later) and in a considerably reduced number of sect names. 
We may safely assume that each name recorded in the Milal 
toa , n- JVihal represents a historical fact and not, as in the case 
of all other writers, a mere product of imagination. 

Having allotted so much space to the merits of Ibn Hazm's 
work; we would appear not quite unbiassed were we to suppress 
.all mention of its shortcomings. As early as in the fourteenth 
century a well-known Muhammedan theologian emphasized the 
superiority of Shahrastani's book over that of Ibn Hazm on the 
ground that the latter was " scattered and without proper dis- 
position." 1 Though the reproach expressed in these words loses 
much of its force when the history of the book is more closely 
considered, yet it must be admitted that this criticism strikingly 
characterizes the book of Ibn Hazm in distinction from that of 
Shahrastani. Ibn Hazm with his agile mind and fiery tempera- 
ment certainly did not possess the academic fishblood of the 
scholar and systematizer Shahrastani. Ibn Hazm's Milal wa'n- 
Nihal, particularly the sections dealt with in the present treatise, 
indisputably lack the systematic roundness and scientific classi- 
fication, so conspicuous in the rival work. More especially the 
account on the Shiites is quite unmethodical and often very 
abrupt. But all these shortcomings fade into insignificance 
before the great characteristics of Ibn Hazm's personality : his 
breadth of outlook, his power of observation and, above all, his 
fairness of judgment. 

The Kitdb al-Milal wa'n-Nihal is not a work of a uniform 
and harmonious construction. Its composite nature can be easily 
traced and demonstrated. On another occasion 2 1 endeavored to 
disclose the original plan of the book and the way it was carried 
out. Here it will suffice to state the results arrived at. Origin- 
ally the Milal wtfn-Nihal was conceived as a mainly dogmatic 
composition. The description of the religions and sects proper 
occupied but a fourth of the work, while the rest scrutinized the 
Muhammedan dogmas from the point of view of Zahirite doc- 
trine. Subsequently, however, the author tried to do more jus- 
tice to the title of the book by incorporating with it two large 



1 as-Subki, quoted by Haji-Chalfa, vi, 116. 

2 In Orientalinche Studien, 1906, published on the seventieth birthday 
of Prof. Noideke, pp. 267-277. 
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monographs written previously, one consisting of a polemical 
treatise directed against Judaism and Christianity, the other 
being an account of the tenets of the extreme heterodox sects 
of Islam. 

Ibn Hazm's Milal ica'n-JVihal is preserved in five manuscripts 
which may here be enumerated in chronological order: 1) A 
manuscript of the University Library of Leyden (henceforward 
designated as L) in two volumes, the first dated 722 h , the second 
734V 2) A codex in the British Museum (=Br) consisting of 
two volumes both written- in 734V 3) An incomplete manu- 
script of the Hofbibliothek in Vienna ( = V) dated 1091V 4) 
A manuscript in Cairo of the year 1271 h (see later). 5) A 
manuscript in three volumes in the library of Yale University 
(=Y) written in 1298 V The Cairo manuscript was recently 
reproduced in a printed edition (henceforward designated as Ed) 
which appeared in Cairo in five parts in 1317-1321 h . A glance 
at the various manuscripts reveals the existence of systematic 
divergencies between them which can only be explained as repre- 
senting various stages in the composition of the book. Fltigel, 6 
who only saw the Vienna manuscript, already observed that 
the words" Says Abu Muhammed," by which almost every para- 
graph of the book is introduced, point to the fact that the book 
was, from dictation or otherwise, written down and edited by a 
strange hand. This observation seems to gain support from the 
discrepancies in the dates mentioned in various sections of the 
book. Thus at the beginning of his work Ibn Hazm speaks of 
the reign of Hisham al-Mu'tadd (418-422 h ) 6 as being contempo- 
raneous. On the other hand, at the end of his polemics against 
Judaism and Christianity he refers to the year 450 h and in a 
passage shortly before to 450 and odd years. Again in a later 
section of the book the year 440 is to be inferred as the date of 
composition.' A more minute scrutiny discloses the fact 

* Catalogue Leyden (1866), iv, 230 sq. 

2 Rieu, Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum orientalium qui in Museo 
Britannico asservantur, London 1871, ii, p. 726. 

3 Fltigel, Catalogue Vienna (1865), ii, No. 975. 

4 See later, p. 24. 

5 Ibidem, p. 198 Aum. 1. 

6 Milal, i, p. 16. The Edition has <\+Z*+5\. See Lane-Poole, Muham- 
medan Dynasties (1894), p. 21, and Makkari i, 191, note c, and 282, note o. 

1 Milal, iv, 94, 1. 2. 

vol. xxvm. 2 
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that the five manuscripts go back to two distinctly marked recen- 
sions. The exact relationship between these two recensions can, 
of course, be determined only by means of a careful collation 
which would include all manuscripts and extend over the whole 
book, a task which, in consideration of the size of the Milal 
wa'n-Nihal, would demand an enormous amount of time and 
patience. Personally I have been able to collate all manuscripts 
extant (with the exception of the Cairo manuscript, which is 
reproduced in the printed edition) only for the portions trans- 
lated in this treatise. I have also consulted the manuscripts of 
Leyden and Vienna for many a passage in the earlier part of the 
work, especially in the chapters bearing on Judaism and 
Christianity, occasionally also in the latter sections. These col- 
lations form the • basis of the following observations, which, 
because of the fragmentary character of the former, do not in 
any way pretend to be exhaustive or definitive. The relation- 
ship between the various codes seems to differ in the different 
sections of the book. In the earlier part, the two oldest contem- 
poraneous codices, L. and Br., belong to different categories, the 
latter forming one group with V. , the former siding with Y. and 
Ed. The affinity between Br. and V. is here of so close a nature 
that it can be explained only by assigning a common original to 
both,. or by regarding the one as the copy of the other. L. and 
Y. as well as Ed. go, as a rule, together. But they also show 
slight variations and in some important instances correspond with 
Br. and V. The latter part of the work presents quite a different 
aspect. Eliminating V. , which is defective, we can see at a glance 
that L. and Br. on one hand and Y. and Ed. on the other present 
two sharply marked types. The resemblance between the 
manuscripts of each group is so striking that no doubt is left as 
to the identity of their respective originals. 

The observations just offered necessarily remain fragmentary 
and uncertain, owing to the incompleteness of the evidence upon 
which they are based. A closer investigation will no doubt 
bring out more clearly the evidently complicated relations 
between the various manuscripts. One fact, however, must be 
noticed right here. In the chapter bearing on Shiism, which 
originally formed a' part of a monograph on heterodox sects, 

1 Zur Komposition, etc., p. 272 sq. 
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the differences between the two recensions are not mere variants, 
but frequently affect the contents to a considerable extent. 
The group consisting of L.-Br. offers many an additional read- 
ing which is of historical importance. Some variants directly 
contradict one another. It is therefore important to establish 
the relative age of the recensions. Happily there is one pas- 
sage in the book which gives us an important hint in this direc- 
tion. Speaking of the Mahdi of the Shiites, who was born 
about 260 1 ', 1 he slightingly remarks: " And they (the Shiites) 
are still waiting for a lost object since 180 years." 3 L.-Br. read 
" 180 and odd years." This group would thus appear to be later 
by a few years than the recension represented by Y. and Ed. It 
must however be admitted that in face of the divergencies in the 
dates in the various parts of the book, this evidence cannot be 
regarded as conclusive, and may perhaps be valid only for the 
latter part of the book, from which the passage under considera- 
tion is derived. 

The texts published in translation in this treatise consist of 
four pieces derived from various sections of the Milal wa , n- 
Nihal. The first piece is composed of Ibn Hazm's general 
account of the sects of Islam and serves as an introduction to 
his elaborate examination of the Muhammedan dogmas to which 
the book is in main devoted, This account is very brief, quite 
in accordance with its introductory character. It does not limit 
itself to the Shiites, but presents a brief survey of all Muham- 
medan sects. Since the description of Shiism is interwoven 
with that of other sects, the piece had to be given in extenso; 
a limitation to Shiism would have resulted in a motley number 
of fragmentary passages. The second piece in this treatise is 
represented by the chapter on Shiism taken from the originally 
independent monograph on the extreme heterodox sects, which 
is now incorporated with the Milal wa'n-Nihal. The third 
piece gives an extract from the chapter on the Imamate, as far 
as it has an immediate bearing on the tenets of Shiism. The 
fourth, and last, piece gives a brief synopsis of Shiism which is 

1 Or rather who was supposed to have been born. Ibn Haztn denies 
his existence altogether ; see later, pp. 48 and 76. I take the date of his 
fathers death. The officially recognized date of the Mahdi's birth is 
255 11 . 

2 Milal, iv, 94, 1. 3. 
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extant only in the manuscripts of Leyden and the British 
Museum, and is therefore presented both in text and translation. 

The reader will see at a glance that the second piece contain- 
ing the chapter on Shiism is both in size and contents the most 
important of the texts published below. It is, in fact, the 
backbone of this treatise. To be sure, the chapter in question, 
as has already been hinted at, is very far from being an exhaustive 
or even comprehensive presentation of Shiism. As far as this 
chapter is concerned, its incompleteness may be explained by the 
fact that the monograph, of which it originally formed a part, 
limited itself by the very title to the "depravities," i. e. the 
extreme sects of the Shi 'a. But it must also be admitted that 
even the description of the extreme sects is fragmentary and 
abrupt, and that the same abruptness is to be noticed in the 
other texts. Yet, in spite of this defect, Ibn Hazm's account is 
of great historical value. It contains a number of facts which 
have hitherto not been known at all, or been known only in 
part or in different form. It also reveals a clear and original 
conception of the nature of Shiism and of the development of 
its sects. Apart from the general merits characterizing the lit- 
erary activity of Ibn Hazm, we may conscientiously assert that 
the information contained in the texts given below contributes a 
considerable and valuable material towards the history of this 
important religious movement. 

The disconnected and- abrupt character of the texts makes a 
synopsis of their contents almost impossible. On the other 
hand, this very same circumstance renders a synopsis unnecessary. 
I will therefore limit myself to a few remarks on Ibn Hazm's 
division of the sects of the Shi'a, which underlies his whole 
account. The division of the sects of Islam in general is, 
mainly because of the baneful hadith, a matter of extreme 
difficulty and discussion. Shahrastani, in the introduction to his 
Milal wa'n-jVihal, justly remarks that he has not found two 
writers who agreed on this question, and an examination of other 
Muhammedan histories of religion only confirms this observa- 
tion. A similar confusion prevails in the division of Shiitic 
sects in particular. A few examples will suffice to illustrate the 
infirmity and arbitrariness of all such divisions. 'Abd-al-Kahir 
al-Bagdadi (d. 429/1038), a contemporary of Ibn Hazm, 1 who 

1 See later, p. 26. 
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bestows great pains on a precise classification of the 72 
heterodox sects, counts twenty of these to the Shi 'a. He dis- 
tributes these twenty over three main sects: the Zeidiyya (4), 
the Keisaniyya (1), and the Imamiyya (15). The Gulat ("Ex- 
tremists") are not reckoned to Islam at all. Shahrastani (d. 
548/1153), on the contrary, counts the Gulat (or Galiya) to the 
Muhammedan sects, and enumerates five Shiitic sects: the 
Keisaniyya, Zeidiyya, Imamiyya, Galiya, and Isma'iliyya. Mak- 
rizi, again, (d. 845/1442) who knows Ibn Hazm's work and fre- 
quently plagiarizes it, follows in the division of sects a system of 
his own which is highly artificial. All the sec.ts of Islam deviat- 
ing from the Sunna are considered and called by him Gulat, " Ex- 
tremists," i. e. driving to an extreme the moderate principles 
of orthodox Islam. These Gulat, and with them all hetorodox 
sects, are divided into ten principal categories. The ninth is 
occupied by the Shiites or, as Makrizi prefers to call them, the 
Rawafid. 1 Twenty sects are numbered under this heading, 
among them the Imamiyya, Keisaniyya and Zeidiyya, but also 
many small and insignificant factions. At the end of his classi- 
fication, Makrizi, stimulated by the tendency outlined above, 
pours out a vast number of other heterodox sects which scarcely 
have any reality beyond their names. 

Ibn Hazm,- who rejects the hadith in question, and is in con- 
sequence not bound to any number, makes no attempt at an 
elaborate enumeration of the sects of Islam. In spite of it, or 
more probably because of it, his division of Muhammedan 
sects in general and of Shiitic sects in particular is the most 
natural and logical. Islam is accordingly divided into five sects, 
or, as the Sunna, properly speaking, is no sect, into four sects : 
the Mu'tazila, Murji'a, Khawarij, and Shi'a, the two former 
representing the dogmatic side, the two latter representing the 
political side of Islam. Kremer, in his "History of the Leading 
Ideas of Islam" (p. 16 sq.), rightly makes this division of Ibn 
Hazm the point of departure for his consideration of Muhamme- 
dan dogmas. As regards Shiism, Ibn Hazm shows the clearest 
conception of the problem by laying down the question of the 
Imamate as principium divisions. The whole Shi'a accordingly 
appears divided into two large sections : on the one hand the 



: See the index to this treatise, s.v. Rawafid. 
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Zeidiyya and on the other the Imaniiyya, or, to use the nonien 
odiosum by which Ibn Hazm as well as other writers often 
designate the latter, the Rawafid. Both sections agree in the con- 
ception of the Imamate as the exclusive privilege of the descend- 
ants of 'All. But they differ in their attitude toward the claims 
of 'All himself, and consequently in their judgment of 'All's 
opponents. In the opinion of the Imamiyya, 'AH was entitled 
to the caliphate by virtue of a written will of the Prophet. The 
"Companions," however, maliciously made this will disappear. 
The first caliphs were consequently usurpers and, acting, as they 
did, against the express wish of the Prophet, must be considered 
infidels. As such, they cannot be considered the bearers of 
Muhammedan tradition, and thus, with the exception of the 
Koran, a complete reorganization of Islam becomes necessary. 
The Zeidiyya deny the existence of a written will. 'All's 
claims to the Imamate merely lay in his superior qualities. His 
rejection on the part of the "Companions" was not prompted 
by any premeditated malice but solely due to an unintentional 
lack of appreciation. The first caliphs consequently were legit- 
imate rulers, and they as well as the other "Companions" must 
be acknowledged as the rightful bearers of Muhammedan tradi- 
tion. Thus the whole difference between the two sections of 
Shiism reduces itself to their attitude toward the "Compan- 
ions " as the bearers of Islam. It is evident that the Zeidiyya 
are closely related to the Sunna, especially so when we remember 
that the Sunna itself yielded more and more to the Alidic ten- 
dencies prevalent among the masses of the Faithful, whereas 
the very basis of the Imamiyya is a protest against orthodox 
Islam as handed down by the "Companions." In a survey 
which confines itself to the '■'■depravities'''' of the Shiites there 
is consequently little room, for the Zeidiyya. Only one section 
of them, the Jarudiyya, is quoted at the beginning of the chap- 
ter on Shiitism (part B. of our text). But it is left unexplained 
whether they owe this distinction to their belief that the rejec- 
tion of 'All was an intentional act of treachery and that the 
Companions were consequently infidels, or whether it is due to 
their belief in the second advent of certain Mahdis, — a belief 
which they largely share with the Imamiyya. The tenets of the 
latter, of course, occupy a much more prominent place among 
the "depravities" of the Shiites, and the bulk of the chapter 
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is devoted to them. The Gulat — on this point Ibn Hazm agrees 
with al-Bagdadi — are no Muslims at all. Only inasmuch as 
their tenets are hound up' with the personality of 'Alt, they are 
counted among the extreme sects of Shiism. 

Between these two well-defined parties the sect of the Keisa- 
niyya, which in early Islam played so important a r61e, occupies 
a somewhat ambiguous position. All other historians who regard 
as the basis of Shiism — common both to the Zeidiyya and the 
Imamiyya — the restriction of the Imamate to the descendants of 
Fdtima, necessarily place the Keisaniyya, who believe in the 
Imamate of Muhammed ibn-al-Hanafiyya, 'All's son by another 
wife, in a separate category. Ibn Hazm, however, who con- 
siders the underlying principle of Shiism the recognition of the 
Imamate of the descendants of '■Alt, obviously makes the ques- 
tion of a written will the point of departure, and, since the 
Keisaniyya on this cardinal point agree with the Zeidiyya, 
expressly counts them among the sects of the latter. But our 
author is not consistent. For in the course of the chapter he 
reckons the Keisaniyya, on account of some peculiar tenets held 
by them, among the Imamiyya. On the whole, it must be said 
that Ibn Hazm's description betrays a painful lack of disposition. 
The chapter on Shiism suffers particularly from this defect. 
The various parts of the account cannot be easily distinguished. 
It is quite difficult to state where the report on the Zeidiyya ends 
and that on the Imamiyya begins. Nor does the description of 
the individual sects within this range show any proper order. 
The value of Ibn Hazm's account on Shiism is not to be attri- 
buted to its stylistic merits but principally to the facts it com- 
municates and the historical material it contributes towards a 
better knowledge of the sects of the Shi 'a. 



The present treatise is based on a monograph by the same 
author written some five years ago in German. It reproduced 
the texts now offered in English translation in the original 
Arabic, as the Milal wa'n-JVihal had not yet appeared in print 
and was only accessible in manuscripts. The first manuscripts 
I was able to peruse were those of Leyden and Vienna, which 
by the courtesy of the respective libraries were sent to me at 
Strassburg (Germany), where I lived at that time. The text of 
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the piece which appears here as part A. was based on these two 
manuscripts. For the second piece, the chapter on Shiism, I 
was limited to the Codex of Leyden," the Vienna manuscript 
being defective in this place. The contents of the chapter, 
which teems with proper names, and the character of the manu- 
script, which is practically void of all diacritical points, made it 
impossible to construct any reasonable text on so inadequate a 
basis. It was then that Professor Goldziher with characteristic 
kindness offered me his copy of this chapter made by him in 
1878 from two twin-manuscripts belonging to Count Landberg 
one of which is now in the possession of the library of Yale Uni- 
versity. 1 This copy presented a different recension of the Milal 
wa'n-Nihal, but it was nevertheless of incalculable value for 
the establishing of a critical text, and without it any attempt 
at publication would have proved a failure. As for the last two 
pieces, given here as C. and D., they were reproduced from 
the Leyden manuscript only, since their contents on the whole 
offered no unsurmountable difficulties. The texts constructed 
in the described manner and accompanied by introduction and 
notes constituted the said monograph, which was presented to 
and accepted by the Philosophical Faculty of the University of 
Strassburg as " Habilitationschrif t " preliminary to the author's 
admission as " Privatdozent." Subsequently, during several 
visits to London, I was able to consult the codex of the British 
Museum and, having settled in this country, I also had access to 
the manuscript stored in the library of Yale University. In 
the meantime, Ibn Hazm's Milal wan-Nihal had appeared in 
print in Cairo, being the faithful reproduction of a modern 
manuscript of that city. 

All these circumstances greatly influenced the further desti- 
nies of the monograph and considerably altered and widened its 
scope. In the first place, it became necessary to utilize the new 
material afforded by the study of hitherto inaccessible manu- 
scripts. With the publication of the Milal wa'n-JVihal the 
value of the manuscript extracts was considerably impaired and 

1 In Professor Goldziher's copy the two manuscripts are designated as 
A and B. The Yale manuscript is unquestionably identical with B, as 
can be seen from the few passages in which A and B slightly differ from 
one another (cmp., e. g., p. 48, n. 7). I have been unable to find out 
where A is at present. 
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it therefore became advisable to give the texts in translation 
instead. On the other hand, it was impossible to disregard the 
aid offered by the manuscripts at our disposal, two of which 
(those of Ley den and the British Museum) are five hundred 
years older than the manuscript reproduced in the printed 
edition. The text of the edition had to be carefully compared 
with that of the manuscripts, and the variants had to be 
embodied in the critical apparatus accompanying the translation. 
A few remarks concerning the character of the translation 
offered below may prove useful to the reader. It is an obvious 
fact for the student of Ibn Hazm's Milal wcfn-Nihal that the 
text of the edition represents a recension which essentially 
differs from the manuscripts of Leyden and the British Museum 
in the greater part of the work, and from the codices of Vienna 
and the British Museum in the earlier part of it. The recension 
offered by L. and Br. is apparently younger, and most probably 
represents a revised edition of Ibn Hazm's work. In spite of 
this fact the author of the present treatise deemed it his duty to 
base his translation on the text of the edition which is generally 
accessible. It was impossible to revise and amplify the printed 
text by means of the manuscripts, as this would have resulted in 
an unbearable mixture of recensions, which would have done 
justice to neither recension. It seemed, on the contrary, advisa- 
ble to relegate the manuscript variants, however important, into 
the critical apparatus at the bottom of the translation. On the 
other hand, it was impossible to reproduce the printed text word 
for word, as the manuscript, of which the text is a slavish repro- 
duction, is apparently faulty, and full of errors and lacunae. 
The text of the edition had consequently to be corrected first, 
and then in this amended form be made the basis of the English 
translation. The deviations of the latter from the printed Arabic 
text are made noticeable to the eye : the corrected readings by 
larger type and the words missing in the edition by square 
brackets. As regards the various readings, only those were 
recorded which appeared to be of some value in one way or the 
other. Mere stylistic variations were disregarded. Wherever 
the variants contained some historical information, or differed 
materially from the translated text, they were made conspicuous 
in type, so as to enable those readers who are merely interested 
in the historical aspect of the texts, to recognize at a glance 
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the readings which are of special interest to them. For the 
convenience of the reader the text was also divided into para- 
graphs. The manuscripts offer no breaks whatever, and the 
division in the edition is apparently arbitrary, and in most cases 
nonsensical. The headings of the various sections of the text 
were added for the same reason. 

The introduction, offered herewith, had to be re-written, so 
as to include the increased material, now at the disposal of the 
author, and the results of his continued study of Ibn Hazin's 
work. 

The commentary endeavors above all to be what the word 
designates : an explanation of the text, which is mostly abrupt 
and frequently obscure. The scarcity of literature on our sub- 
ject, however, made it imperative to widen the scope of the 
commentary, and to include a careful and systematic discussion 
of the topics treated or suggested by Ibn Hazm. In doing so, 
the author tried to turn to account the modern literature on 
the subject in various European languages, so far as it repre- 
sents original research, and to compile all the material available 
in Arabic literature. In the latter respect, the author was 
fortunate enough to have at his disposal a valuable and not 
inconsiderable material derived from manuscripts. The various 
manuscripts, quoted in various parts of this treatise, will be 
designated in due course. Here I will confine myself to a gen- 
.eral reference to two manuscripts quoted throughout this treatise, 
which proved exceptionally valuable for our investigations. 
Both manuscripts are stored in the Imperial library in Berlin, 
and are closely related to each other. The one is the Kitdb 
al-fark beina H-firak, "Book on the Differences between the 
Sects," by Abu Mansur 'Abd al-Kahir b. Tahir al-Bagdadi 
(died 429/1038, see Ahwardt's Catalogue, No. 2800), and a work 
of the same title by Shuhfur b. Tahir b. Muhammed al-Isfraini 
(died 471/1078, ibidem No. 2801). The former is known 
from a few quotations by Schreiner in ZDMG. (vol. 52) and 
in his book " Der Kalam in der jtidischen Litteratur"; the 
latter is often referred to in Haarbrtlcker's translation of Shah- 
rastani, and in the notes to the edition of the Fihrist. Each of 
these writers is quoted by Haji Chalfa (vi, 115) as the author of 
a Kitdb al-Milal wa'n-Nihal, of which frequent mention is also 
made in the Kitdb al-fark of Bagdad!. It appears, in fact, that 
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the manuscripts in question are extracts from a larger work 
which may have represented this Milal wa'n-JVihal. The two 
manuscripts show a remarkable affinity, which deserves further 
investigation. Materially they coincide nearly everywhere, and 
frequently they also agree verbatim. As far as I am able to 
judge, I am inclined to consider Isfraini's book an abstract from 
that of Bagdadi. The latter displays its genuine character by 
greater completeness, by personal recollections, by polemical, 
often quite tolerable, rhymes against the heretics, and the like 
features. Both manuscripts offer the great advantage of being 
carefully pointed, which, of course, is of special value in deter- 
mining the pronunciation of the proper names. But they also 
contain extremely interesting material, and often supply us 
with important historical information undoubtedly drawn from 
old sources. Thus their account on the Sabaiyya offers the 
fullest and most valuable description of this fundamental sect of 
Shiism. 

The disconnected character of the translated texts, which are 
derived from various sections of Ibn Hazm's Milal wa'n-Nihal 
written at various periods, make it impossible to pursue ■ any 
definite arrangement or disposition. This inconvenience, how- 
ever, is removed by means of a detailed index, which enables 
the reader to lay hand on all the material bearing on the sub- 
ject in which he is interested. The list of the Alids mentioned 
in this treatise which is appended at the end will, we expect, be 
of service to the reader. 



Before concluding, I feel obliged to tender the expression of 
my thanks to all those men and institutions that have been help- 
ful to me in the work embodied in this treatise. 

The first and largest share of my gratitude I owe, as always, 
to my dear master, Professor Theodor Noldeke, who has, with 
untiring kindness, bestowed upon me the benefit of his instruc- 
tion and his friendship. Without his continuous stimulus, 
furtherance and advice, this work would have never been under- 
taken or finished. 

My heartfelt thanks are furthermore due to Professor Gold- 
ziher, not only for his repeated public references to the import- 
ance of Ibn Hazm's work and his contributions towards the 
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appreciation thereof, but also for his great kindness in lending 
me his copy of the chapter on Shiism, and in giving me, when- 
ever required, his invaluable scholarly advice. 

I feel greatly obliged to the University library of Strassburg 
(Germany), where I gathered most of the material for this 
work, to the officers of the Oriental department of the British 
Museum, who were unceasing in their efforts to facilitate my 
task, to the libraries of Leyden, Berlin, Vienna, Gotha and 
Yale University, for allowing me the use of their manuscripts. 

Translation. 

A. The Heterodox Sects in general. 

[Printed Edition (=Ed.) II, pp. 111-117 ; Codex Leyden (=L.) I, fol. 
135" ff.; Codex British Museum (=Br.) 1, fol. 135« ff.; Codex Vienna 
(=V.) fol. 201 ff.; Codex Yale (=Y.) I, fol. 137» ff.] 

In the N~ame of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful! 1 
Says the Fakih 2 Abu Muhammed, *'Ali b. Ahmad Ibn Hazm, 
may Allah be pleased with him 3 : 

Having with the help of Allah finished with the (non-Islamic) 
religions, let us with the assistance of Allah begin to describe 
the sects of the Muslims and the difference of opinion among 
the latter regarding these sects, to expound 4 the evils which 
some of them (of the adherents of these sects) concocted against it 
(i. e. against Islam) 6 by means of the special errors of their sect, 
and to set forth the arguments which are indispensable in order 
to indicate clearly the true sect among these (heterodox) sects, 
— in the same way as we proceeded in dealing with the religions. 
*Much praise unto Allah, the Lord of all Created Beings: there 
is no assistance nor strength except in Allah, the Exalted, the 
Almighty!" 

Says Abu Muhammed : Those that adhere to the community 
of Islam are divided into five 7 sects: 1) the Sunnites, 2) the 

1 Br. + tu& } xJ\) 4\*s? bjJu* ^.U &DI t5 Lo ; V. +(5**^' **}• 

2 Br. V. om.-L. fLo^S! vJwJt "the P<*> r > the Imam." 

3 Br. V. om. 4 Br. V. + «*♦*• " all." 

5 Ed. L. au " against it," L. V. Y. L^j " against them." See Commen- 
tary. 6 Br. V. om. 

1 Ed. and Codd. &**.+** (instead of ^,»S.) against the grammatical 
rule. 
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Mu'tazilites, 3) the Murji'ites, i) the Shi'ites, and 5) the Khari- 
jites. 1 Each of these sects again is divided into a number of 
(smaller) sects. 

The greatest difference of opinion among the Sunnites prevails 
in questions of religious practice and a few particulars of relig- 
ious doctrine which will be explained hereafter. As to the 
other four 2 sects, enumerated above, there are some among them 
who differ widely from the Sunnites and others who differ from 
them but slightly. 

Among the sections of the Murji'ites the nearest to the Sun- 
nites are those .who follow the doctrine of the Fakih Abu Hanif a 
that Faith consists in acknowledging the truth both with the 
tongue and the heart and that the religious ceremonies are 
nothing but laws and precepts imposed by Faith. The farthest 
among them are the adherents of Jahm b. Safwan, 3 al-Ash'ari 
and 'Muhammed b. Karram of Sijistan. 5 For *Jahm and al- 
Ash'ari maintain' that Faith only consists in believing with the 
heart, though one profess with his tongue Unbelief and the 
doctrine of Trinity [112] and worships the Crucified (Christ) 
*in the dominions of Islam without fear (i. e. compulsion). 7 
*Muhammed b. Karram, on the other hand, maintains 8 that Faith 
is only expression with the tongue, though one adhere 9 to Unbe- 
lief in his heart. 

Among the sects of the MuHazilites the nearest to the Sun- 
nites are the followers of *al-Husein b. Muhammed an-Najjar, 
Bishr b. Giyath of Maris (in Egypt), as well as the followers of 10 

1 Br.: 4) Kharijites ; 5) Shi'ites. 

s Ed. L. Y. incorrectly Jbu.V! ; Br. V. *jf£\ . 

8 Br. V. + w ls?!j "and the adherents of." 

4 Br. V. + " and the adherents of." 

5 In Eastern Iran. Br. V. om. 

6 L. Y. jjjj-.ib o^y&ijaJL) "some of these maintain." This is a 
later correction. See Comm. — Instead of ^y}^jL> in Ed. read ■jif.jb 
as in Br. V. ' L. Y. om. 

8 L. Y. \jjijJLs (ace. after (jU) ^j4j2»t\* "and others maintain. - ' 

9 Br. V. cNiixft!. (V. corrected on the margin jLftift! ijt»). 

10 Br. om. through homoioteleuton.. 
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Dirar b. 'Amr. The farthest among them are the followers of 
Abu'l-Hudeil. 1 

Among the schools of the ShiHtes the nearest to the Sunnites 
are those who count themselves among the followers of the Fakih 
al-Hasan b. Salih b. Hayy' of the Band Hamdan 3 who main- 
tain that the Imamate is confined to the descendants of 'All. 4 
It is, however, an established fact that al-Hasan b. Salih — may 
Allah have mercy on him ! — was of the same opinion as we are, 
viz. , that the Imamate extends to the whole of the Kureish, and 
that he maintained a friendly attitude towards all 6 the Compan- 
ions (of the Prophet), the only exception being that he gave 
'All the preference over all of them. 6 The farthest among them 
are the Imamites. 

Among the sects of the Khdrijites the nearest to the Sunnites 
are the followers of 'Abdallah b. Yazid al-Ibadi,' of Kufa. 
The farthest among them are the 'Azrakites. 

As to the followers of Ahmad b. Ha'it, 8 Ahmad b. Yanush,' 
al-Fadl of Harran, 10 the extremists *among the Rawafid, the 
Sufi's, 11 the Bittikhlyya, 15 the followers of Abu Isma'il al-Bit- 



i Ed. misprint Joy^JI (with y ).— L. Br. V. + " al-' Allaf." See Comm. 
— V. the whole passage mutilated &XmJ\ Jj&l -J! jUyXx*" "Jijb VT^'j 
JUwJI Jjc! ^1 ***&JI wJet joo w^Slj oiUil jotX-frl! ^1 v 1 ^ ' 

2 L. _iLa. , Br. V. -ju&. . See Comm. 

* Ed. incorrectly .-jly^gJI (with 9 ' Y- iS^^fr" " of Hamad > n " < in 
Persia). / ' 

"Codd. + jfljii "alone." 5 Br. om. See next note. 

• V. marginal gloss by another hand ^a hXj&SU ,jD XJI i>*J»j 
iajii ^jUifc " It is assumed' that he gave him the preference over 
'Othman only." 1 Y. ^bVI • 

8 Ed. Y. iajb* , V. iajb> (sic), L. iajb> , Br. iaib>. See Comm. 

Ed. ^jJLo, L. ^ib, Y. ^Aj, V. JLj,b, Br. ^yb. See 
nm. 

> Ed. ^jl^t .-L. Br. Y. ^j^l , V. ^y±) . 
L. Y. Om. 
! Ed. jUaaJaxJI and ^IsaiaJI with soft — . 
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tikhi, those of the 'Ajarida who deny the "Ijma"' and others, 
— they do not belong to the Muslims, but are unbelievers in the 
common opinion of the whole Muhammedan nation. Let us 
seek refuge in Allah, when we are forsaken ! 

Exposition of the fundamental tenets of each of these sects, 
being the characteristics by which they are distinguished. 

Says Abu Muhammed: As to the Murji'ites, the pillar which 
they hold fast is the question as to the nature of Faith and Apos- 
tasy and the proper application of these terms, and Punish- 
ment. 1 Outside of this they differ in their opinions as much as 
the others. 

As to the MuHazilites, the pillar which they hold fast is the 
question of Unity and the Divine Attributes. *Some of them also 
add 2 the problem of Free Will, the application of the terms 
Wickedness and Faith, and Punishment. In the question of 
Divine Attributes the Mu'tazilites are joined by Jahm b. Safwan, 
Mukatil b. Suleiman, the Ash'arites and other Murji'ites, as 
well as by Hisham b. al-Hakam, Sheitan at-Tak — whose proper 
name was Muhammed b. Ja'far, of Kufa, 3 — and Dawud al- 
Hawari, who are all Shi'ites.* [113] Yet we mentioned this root 
as a specific characteristic of the Mu'tazilites, because those who 
speculate about it do not (eo ipso) renounce the doctrine of the 
Sunnites or 5 that of the Mu'tazilites, while the Murji'ites and 
Shi'ites, mentioned above, are discriminated by special teachings 
which actually stand outside the doctrine of the Sunnites and 
Mu'tazilites. 

As to the ShiHtes, the pillar of their speculation is the ques- 
tion of the Imamate and the Degrees of excellence of the Com- 
panions of the Prophet. Outside of this they differ as much as 
the others. 

As to the Khdrijites, the pillar of their school is the question 
as to the nature of Faith and Apostasy and the proper applica- 



1 Br. tXxfilj (sic). The original reading possibly was cX-tcJI. <Xc J| 
1 Reward and Punishment." 

2 Br. V. "and." 

3 L. Y. om. ^jO! . 

4 Ed. L. Y. Souui ; Br. V. JUiiL Juuui . 

5 L. Y. " and." 
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tion of these terms, the question of Punishment, 1 and the 
Imamate. Outside of this they differ as much as the others. 

We have set up these topics as characteristic of the parties 
in question, because he who, e. g., maintains that the religious 
practices of the body constitute Faith, since 2 the latter increases 
through obedience 9 (by observing these practices) and decreases 
through disobedience 4 (by neglecting them), and that a believer 
becomes an unbeliever through the least transgression (regard- 
ing these practices), or that even he who is a believer both in 
his heart and 5 with his tongue may (nevertheless) suffer eternal 
punishment in hell, is no Murjfite. He, however, who agrees 
with them on these points, but differs from them in all other 
matters regarding which the Muslims are divided in their opin- 
ions, is, a Murji'ite. 

He who differs from the MuHazilites regarding the Creation 
of the Koran, the Beholding (of God on the day of Resurrec- 
tion), the Anthropomorphisms," or regarding their opinion that 
the man who commits a capital sin is neither a believer nor an 
unbeliever, but (merely) a sinner, does not belong to them. 
He, however, who agrees with them regarding the above-men- 
tioned points, is one of them, though he differ from them in all 
other matters regarding which the Muslims are divided in their 
opinions. 

He who agrees with the Shi'ites that 'Ali is the most excel- 
lent of men after the Prophet and that he and his descendants 
after him are worthier of the Imamate than anyone, is a Shi'ite, 
though he differ from them in all other matters regarding which 
the Muslims are divided in their opinions. He, however, who 
differs from them regarding the above-mentioned points, is no 
Shi'ite. 

1 Ed. erroneously JutJI "Reward." Codd. and previously Ed. 

4 Ed. L. Br. Y. Jjls ; V. Jjl. " and that." 

3 L. Y. om. JteUaJU . 

4 L. Y. om. JLya*Jb . 5 L. Y. "or." 

6 Ed. correctly «ua*uJcJ!« lit.: "and the comparing" (of God with 
created beings). — L. ju._uA.xJt. , V. aou«_JU , Br. Y. xaamaJI^ . 
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He who agrees with the Khdrijites in denying (the right of) 
appealing to judges and in regarding those that commit capital 
sins as apostates, also shares with them the belief that rebellion 
against tyrannical rulers is a religious duty, and that those 
who commit capital sins suffer eternal punishment in hell, and 
finally that the Imamate is also permissible outside of the 
Kureish, is a Kharijite, though he differ from them in all other 
matters regarding which the Muslims are divided in their opinions. 
[If however] 1 he differs from them regarding the above-men- 
tioned points, then he is no Kharijite. 

Says Abu Muhammed: As to the adherents of the Sunna, 
they (alone) are the adherents of truth, while all others are 
adherents of heresy. For Sunnites were the Companions of 
the Prophet and the best of the " Followers " who walked in 
their footsteps, then the masters of the Hadith (Oral Tradition) , 
*the Fakihs who succeeded them, generation after generation, 
until this very day and the bulk of the people who emulated 
their example in the East and the West of the Earth — the mercy 
of Allah upon them! 2 

[114] Says Abu Muhammed: There were, however, people 
who usurped the name of Islam, though all the sects of 9 Islam 
agree that they are no Muslims. Thus there were sections 
among the Khdrijites who went to the extreme, maintaining that 
the salat (obligatory prayer) was no more than one " bow " in the 
morning and one in the evening. Others permitted the marriage 
with granddaughters and the daughters of nephews. They also 
maintained that the Joseph Sura did not belong to the Koran. 
There were others among them 4 who maintained that the adulterer 
and thief ought to be punished, but then be called to repent 
their apostasy. If they do so, (then well and good) ; if not, 
(only then) they ought to be killed. 

There were also sections among the MuHazilites who after- 
wards went to the extreme and held the belief in the Transmi- 

1 Ed. om. Ljli through oversight. 

2 L. only rt g* 1 ^i-V ? "and those that succeeded them." 

3 Br. V. oni. ^yi ■ 

4 Here begins a lacuna of one leaf in Br. (between f ol. . 136" and 137"). 
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gration of Souls. Others among them maintained that the fat 
and the brain of swine was permitted. 

Among the Murji'ites there were sections who maintained 
that Iblis never asked permission from Allah to look (at Adam) 
and that he never admitted 1 that Allah created him out of fire 
and Adam out of dust. 2 Others maintained that prophecy could 
be attained by right conduct. 

There were others among the Stmnites who went to the 
extreme, 3 maintaining that there were some pious who were supe- 
rior to prophets and angels, and that he who attained the true 
knowledge of God was exempt from religious laws and ceremonies. 
Some of them held the belief that the Creator resides in the 
bodies of his creatures, like al-Hallaj and others. 

There were sections among the ShiHtes who afterwards went 
to the extreme, some of them holding the belief in the divinity 
of 'Ali b. Abi Talib and the Imams after him. Some of them 
believed in his [as well as in their] 1 prophecy, also in the Trans- 
migration of Souls, like the poet as-Sayyid al-Himyari and 
others. One section of them believed in the divinity of Muham- 
med b. Abi Zeinab, a client of the Banu Asad. Another sec- 
tion believed in the prophecy of Mugira b. 6 Sa'id, a client of 
the Banu Bajila, 6 in the prophecy of Abu Mansur al-'Ijli (of 
the Banu Ijl), of the weaver Bazig,' of Bayan 8 b. Sam'an, 
belonging to the Banu Tamim and the like. Others among 
them held the belief in 'Ali's re-appearance on earth. They 

1 V. + *.£?£ Oj^Jt ^« »Juue\ dJue " when he refused to prostrate 
himself before Adam." See Comm. 

2 V + (gap of one word) &JUI ,jL? Vj &*)>■& (•*>' fT*"* - ^' ^jLs Vj 

" nor that Allah honored Adam more than him, nor that Allah . . . . " 

3 Ed. erroneously I. l«n* instead of t«Jl*i . 

4 Ed. erroneously om. -v^jlyj. ; V. sjj. S**Jj • 

4 Ed. and Codd. + Abi. See Comm. 
6 Ed. SJLs? misprint for &Aas? . 

' L. o«J , Ed. «j;o , V. dLs-o (on the margin corrected by another 
hand *jw)i Y - pi'y* ■ 
8 L. ijLaJ. . See Comm. 
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refused to believe in the open meaning of the Koran, asserting 
that the open meaning should be interpreted allegorically. Thus 
they maintained that ' 'the Sky" was Muhammed and ' 'the Earth" ' 
his Companions. (In the verse) " Behold, Allah commandeth you 
to slaughter a cow'" — "a cow" means N.N., i. e., the Mother 
of the Faithful. They equally maintained that "Justice "and 
"Charity" 3 referred to 'Ali and that "Jibt" and "Taguf'were 
N.N. and N.N., alluding to Abu Bekr and 'Omar. They simi- 
larly maintained that " salat" (obligatory prayer) meant suppli- 
cation to the Imam, " zakat " (alms) donations to the Imair 
and "hajj" (pilgrimage) going to the Imam. There were 
among them stranglers and skull-breakers. 

None of these sects cares in the least for logical demonstra- 
tion. The only proof they possess is the claim of inspiration, 
impudence and the capacity to lie openly. [115] They pay no 
attention 6 to any argumentation. But it suffices to refute them 
by saying: " What is the difference between you and those who 
claim that they were informed by way of inspiration of the 
absurdity of your belief ?" There is no way to extricate one- 
self from this (reply). Besides, all the sections of Islam hold 
themselves aloof from them, regarding them as apostates and 
unanimously agreeing that their belief is not that of Islam. 
Let us seek refuge in Allah, when we are forsaken ! 

Says Abu Muhammed : The reason why most of these sects 
deserted" the religion 7 of Islam is, at bottom, this. The Per- 
sians originally were the masters of a large kingdom and had 
the upper hand over all the nations. They were in consequence 
possessed with such mighty self-esteem 8 that they called them- 
selves "nobles" and "sons," while the rest of mankind were 

1 Koran XXX, 24. 2 Koran II, 63. 3 Koran XVI, 72. 

4 Koran IV, 54 (the names of two idols). — For " Jibt" Ed. L. errone- 
ously yJAAJsl " abomination. " 

5 Ed. ^yX&xXi : L. Y. ^yjjiiXj (" to be amended"; Lane, s. v.) V. 

• Read JS\ ^-j^&- as in L.— V. Y. om. JS\ " most of." 
1 V. s J>!i> " the circle." 



( Ed 



. f *Sa£*\ , read j£il| ; V. s JaiLl 
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regarded by them as slaves. But when they were visited (by 
God) and their empire was taken away from them by the Arabs, 
— the same Arabs who in the estimation of the Persians pos- 
sessed the least dignity of all nations, — the matter weighed much 
more heavily upon them and the calamity assumed double pro- 
portions in their eyes, and thus they made up their mind to 
beguile Islam by attacking it at different periods. But in all 
this Allah makes Truth come to light. Among their rebels 
were Sunbcld,' Ust&dsis,' al-Mukanna', Babak and others. 
Previous 3 to these appeared with the same intention 'Ammar, 
with the nickname Khidash, 4 and Abu Muslim" as-Siraj." 
When they saw that to entrap Islam by trickery was more profit- 
able, some of them outwardly professed Islam and won the 
sympathies of the people with Shi'itic inclinations, by feigning 
affection for the members of the prophetic family and by con- 
demning the injustice done to 'All. Thus they led them about 
on various paths, till at last they carried them away from Islam. 
Some people among them lured them into the belief that a 
man by the name of " al-Mahdi " (the rightly Guided) was to be 
expected, who was the only one in possession of true' religion, 
since religion could not be accepted from those " Apostates," — the 
companions of the Prophet being accused by them of apostasy. 
Some went as far as to believe in" the prophecy of those for 
whom they claimed prophecy, and some of them, as already 
mentioned, led them astray on the path leading to the belief in 

1 Ed. 8t>L&Uu , V. t>Liu»** , L. Y. i^LftJuw ' Makrfzi, Khitaf ii, 362 (quo- 
tation from Ibn Hazm) jLftJui , Mas'udi, Mur&j ad-Dahab (vi, 188) 

t>lftA*u . — The correct reading Tabarf, Annales III, 119. 

s Ed. Y. ^ju^jAXjJ ■ V. jj^UuJ , L. ^j^m^LuJ , Makrizi, ib. 
iju«u*Mi\ . — The correct reading Tab. Ill, 354. 

3 Ed. misprint Juts for Jups . 

4 Ed. and Makrtzl jittX.*. , Y. .if tX&- , V. ,j„\<\^ , L. unpointed. 
6 Ed. misprint *JL*, . 

V. L«JI , Makr. _j_«Jt . See Comm. 

' V. om. XiUJLs. . 

8 L. V. Y. + ^jo [jyfd L* " what we mentioned of." 
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incarnation and exemption from religious ceremonies. Some 
again made fun (of them) 1 by imposing upon them fifty obliga- 
tory prayers 2 every day and night, while others reduced them to 
seventeen 5 obligatory prayers, with fifteen 4 ' ' bows " in each, — 
the latter being the opinion of 'Abdallah b. 'Amr b. al-Harith, 6 
before he became a Kharijite of Sufritic persuasion. On the 
same road also went the Jew 'Abdallah b. Saba, the Himyarite. 
For he, too, — Allah curse him ! — outwardly professed Islam in 
order to beguile 6 its adherents. He also was the main factor in 
instigating the people against 'Othman. 'All b. Abi Talib 
burned certain groups' of them who publicly proclaimed his 
divinity. From [116] these baneful roots sprang up the Ismail- 
ites and Karmatians, two sections who publicly renounce Islam 
altogether and profess not only the purest Magism but also the 
doctrine 8 of Mazdak" the Mobad 10 who lived at the time of 
Anushirwan b. Kabad, 11 the king of the Persians, and who 
advocated the necessity of communism regarding women and 
property. Says Abu Muhammed: When they had brought 12 
the people 13 as far as these two narrow passes, they turned them 14 
away from Islam, as they pleased, — which in fact was their only 
intention. 

* Here Br. begins again (fol. 137"). 

3 Ed. Br. Y. 17 ; L. V. 19. See Comm. 

4 Ed. L. incorrectly \-*«-fc \.w.»~* ; Br. V. 'iy&s. y,.,^ . 

5 Y. al-Harb. See Comm. 

6 Ed. JoOCI ; Codd. more smoothly JyjCJ . 

I Br. V. sing. 

8 V. more explicitly ,^JbiX+i . L. Y. <^j&£ . 

• Ed. Y. J^jjo . 

>» Ed. Y. jo^JI . 

II Ed. ^UaS , Y. t>Lo , V. oLo , L. unp. 

12 Ed. «Jb . Codd. correctly LaJLj . 

13 Y. jjAi.jLJf " the unfortunate one," see next note ; V. on the margin 
+ ^L«*aJ!« " and the women." 

14 Ed. L. Y. s^3»j.=».| " him," supporting the reading of Y.; see preced- 
ing note. 
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By Allah, by Allah, ye servants of Allah ! Fear ye Allah in 
your souls and be not by ajiy means seduced by adherents of 
unbelief and heterodoxy or by those who embellish their words 
not with logical proof, but with mere forgeries, 1 who advise 
(you) contrary to the messages of the Book of your Lord and of 
the words of your Prophet: for there is no good in anything 
besides these two. Know ye that the religion of Allah is open, 
with no hidden" meaning in it, public, with no secret behind it, 
all of it logical demonstration, with no laxity about it. Suspect 
ye everyone who calls on you to follow him without proof and 
everyone who claims for religion secrecy and a hidden meaning, 
for (all such claims) are nothing but presumptions and lies. 
Know ye that the Apostle of Allah did not conceal even as 
much as a single word of the Law, nor did he allow even those 
who were nearest to him, viz., his wife, daughter, uncle or cousin 
on his father's side, or any of his companions, as much as a 
glimpse into anything appertaining to the Law, which he should 
have kept back from the Red and Black and the humblest 
shepherds. The Prophet did not keep to himself any secret or 
allusion or any hidden explanation, besides the message which 
he brought to the whole of mankind. Had he withheld from 
them anything, then he would not have delivered (his message) 3 
as he was commanded. He who holds such an opinion 4 is an 
apostate. Be ye on your guard against any opinion whose way 
is not clear and whose proof is not distinct. Do not swerve 6 
in the slightest from the views held by your Prophet and his 
Companions ! 

Says Abu Muhammed: We have already set forth the dis- 
graceful tenets of all these sects in a short book of ours, entitled: 6 

1 Ed. i~«l (7 ;- i \' the only correct reading. — L. i_>.Lgj, Br. «y«L»J i 
V. uyjLS , Y. (JjLaj . 
8 Br. V. JlLjU " absurd." 
8 Br. V. ,*4AJb + " to them." 
4 Br. V. tjkjt yyft "another opinion." 

6 Ed. lijJli'. Codd. better t*s»yu : Y. L».jjuS in a similar meaning. 
6 Ed. &**wt . — Codd. x^mjk " designated as." 
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" The saving advices against the disgusting infamies and per- 
nicious depravities contained in the beliefs of the adherents of 
heresy among the four sects : the Mu'tazilites, the Murji'ites, the 
KMrijites and the Shi'ites." We subsequently appended it at 
the end of our exposition on the sects in this work. 1 

The consummation of all good 2 is that you should cling to the 
text which your Lord wrote down 3 in the Koran — in Arabic 
language, making clear, with no negligence whatever as regards 
clearness, everything — as well as the words which are firmly 
established as those of your Prophet through the traditions of 
the reliable authorities 4 among the Imams (leaders) of 6 the mas- 
ters of the Hadith, *in a chain leading up to the Prophet:" 
both ways [117] will enable you to attain the satisfaction of 
your Lord. 

We shall forthwith proceed [to discuss]' the topics which are 
the pillar concerning which the Muslims are divided in their 
opinions, i. e., Unity, Free Will, Faith, Punishment, thelmamate 
and the Degrees of excellence (of the Companions) and then fin- 
ish with those matters which the Mutakallimun call "lata'if" 
(subtleties). We shall set forth all *the proofs they adduce 8 
and expound with convincing arguments the points of truth in 
all this, — in the same way as we proceeded previously, 9 with 
Allah's assistance unto us and his support. There is no assist- 
ance nor strength except in Allah, the Exalted, the Almighty. 

1 L. Y. om. this sentence. See my essay : " Zur Komposition von Ibn 
Hazm's Milal wan-Nihal " in Noldeke's Jiibelschrift, i, p. 273. 

2 Br. V. -as-I "information." 

8 L. Br. V. julft .—Ed. Y. *jCd..e. is not' as good. 

4 Ed. erroneously spelt sL&aJ! . 

5 Br. V. om. £+31 . 
« L. Y. om. 

' Codd. j»^XJ! £ (Br. -ikXIU). Ed. om. probably owing to homoio- 
teleuton. 

8 Br. V. p-gjjo xiSUe JS' xj i>.^l " every party of them adduces." 

* Br. V. instead J-LJ! £ "with the religions." 
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B. The Heterodoxies of the Shi'ites. 

[Printed Edition (=Ed.) IV pp. 178-188; Codex Leyden (=L.) II fol. 
135* ff.; Codex British Museum (=Br.) Ill fol. 87" ff.; Codex A III 
fol. 105« ff. ; Cod. Yale (= Y.) Ill fol. 70» ff. The variants quoted anony- 
mously are taken from L. and Br. and, if not otherwise stated, are 
identical in both Codices. The readings of Y. are, if not otherwise 
stated, identical with those in A. On Codex A and the other codices see 
Introduction, pp. 17 and 24.] 

* Description of *the grave errors'' leading to apostasy or 
absurdity contained in *the views of the adherents of heresy : 
the Mu'tazilites, the IChdrijites, the MurjiHtes and the ShiHtes.* 

Says Abu Muhammed : 4 We have already described in this 
work the infamies of the religions opposed to Islam [and the 
lies] 5 which are found in their Scriptures, viz., those of the 
Jews, Christians and Magicians, besides which nothing remains" 
for them,' so that nobody who becomes acquainted with them 
(their Scriptures) 8 will doubt that those people are engrossed in 
error. Now let us proceed with these four sects and describe 
their detestable tenets so that this work may render clear to 
every reader that they are engrossed in error and absurdity, and 
may thus prevent those whom Allah wishes to guide the right 

L-yL*i' |V-*-*j (Br. *«L*/« Xa^P. aJl«). See "Zur Komposition 

von Ibn IJazm's Milal wan-Nihal," p. 272, n. 2. 
& 
1 *XmJ\ "the depravities." 

* '£l^.j+)\j xJwajlJI^ _.^tyi.|^ JLaitJteJu "the heresies of the 

Rawafid, the Kharijites, the Mu'tazilites and the Murji'ites." See 
" Zur Komposition, etc." p. 274, n. 1. See Comm. 

4 Y. (also later) + x^O\. 

5 Ed. Y. om. o JOOI. which is indispensable. 

• Ed. Y. RaJu ; L. Br. &axj " proof." See Commentary. 

' +^7^1*^ C>s aJLf i\*il« "Praise unto Allah, the Lord of all 

Created Beings !"— also V Ulo instead of V« . 
8 auJLe " w ith it." 
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way from joining them or from continuing [to be] 1 with them. 
There is no assistance nor strength except in Allah the Exalted, 
the Almighty. 

We wish, however, the reader of this our book' to under- 
stand that we do not consider permissible — as do those in whom 
there is no good — to quote in anyone's 3 name any statement 
which he 4 did not make verbatim, though the (general) view 
(conveyed by the quotation) may go back to him (the quoted 
person). For the latter may not always cling to the conse- 
quences following from 6 his (general) view and thus a contra- 
diction may appear (between the quotation and the actual 
opinions of the quoted writer). You must know that quoting 
in anyone's name — be he an infidel, a heretic or a (mere) sinner 
— a statement which he did not make verbatim is equal to tell- 
ing lies about him, and lying is not allowed against anybody. 
"On the other hand, they sometimes hide detestable ideas behind 
ambiguous expressions, so as to make them more attractive to 
ignorant people and to those of their followers who think well 
of them' and to make it difficult for the bulk [179] of their 
opponents 8 to grasp 9 (the full significance of) the heresy in ques- 
tion. Thus when certain sections among the adherents of 

1 Ed. om. { J^.i\ jS ^ . 

2 Lucys' " our words." 

3 +Lvvo^«a.&. (j^o " anyone of our opponents." 

4 kXju ' ' we " which makes no sense. 

5 o»i II conclure, tirer des consequences (Dozy). Of. .also I. Fried- 

laender, Sprachgebrauch des Maimonides I (1902) sub voce.— Y. aoj,j 
' ' permitted by." {J" 

6 L. + "He says"; Br. + " Says Abu Muhammed." 

1 1 follow the reading of L. Br. ^j J^JaJI ^^^j Jjjo ^^^ ._ 
Ed. Y. ^j /"k"*-" i^-"*^ is against the construction, both of the 
phrase and the verb ( Jaj in this meaning being followed by A). 

8 *-$aaJL5»jo .—Ed. Y. incorrectly *4iftJL&Oo . 

• Om. j4j . 
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heterodoxy and fallacy 1 say 3 : God cannot be described as hav- 
ing the power to do something absurd, or unjust, or false, 3 or any- 
thing of which he does not know beforehand that it will happen, 4 
they (deliberately) conceal the gravest heresy in this proposition, 
in order to mollify 6 the illiterate among their adherents 6 and 
appease the crowd of their opponents. (They do so), because 
they are afraid of openly declaring 7 their belief which in fact 
means that the Almighty has no power over injustice, nor 
strength over falsehood, nor might over absurdity. We are 
necessarily compelled to disclose forgeries of this kind and expose 
them in the clearest possible terms. We thus hope to get near 
Allah by rending asunder their veils and disclosing their secrets. 8 
" Allah is sufficient for us. He is an excellent Protector!" 9 

Description of the Depravities of the ShiHtes. 

Says Abu Muhammed : The adherents of depravities (hetero- 
doxies) belonging to this sect are divided into three sections. 

I. The first of them is the Jdrtidiyya, a part of the Zeidiyya. 

II. Then the Imdmiyya, belonging to the Rawafid, and 
finally 

III. the Extremists. 

1 +Jka-j Lft *JUI ^J j, ^jJtXJLLfl "those who go astray from 
the religion of Allah." 

2 + b\ " since " which makes no sense. It is probably to be corrected 

in ^1 " that." 

i 
8 +<JdcLJ! Jl olejJ! J^fc V« "or to call (mankind) to anything 

nonsensical." 

4 *JI*aj " that he will do it." 

6 Y. ivuuoli' (L. Br. unpointed) "to bring into despair" which makes 
no sense. 

s -u . ft \ f \ li'j. "and their imitators." 

„ » 

7 +owki». " the ugliness of," 

8 + (, grlM-A ^£. j*,LJI i-fj^y " and to m ake people flee from 
their fallacy." 

« Koran III, 167. 
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I. As to the Jdrtidiyya, a part of them believed in Muham- 
med b. 'Abdallah b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan' b. 'All b. AM Talib, 
the same 2 who rose in Medina against Abu* Ja'far al-Mansur. 
The latter dispatched against him 3 'Isa b. Musa b. Muhammed *b. 
'Alt b. 'Abdallah 4 b. al-'Abbas, who killed Muhammed b. 
'Abdallah *b. al-Hasan, Allah have mercy on him!" This sec- 
tion then believed that the said Muhammed was alive, 6 that he was 
never killed, that he never died' nor will ever die until he has 
filled the earth with justice as it is filled with iniquity. Another 
section of them believed in Yahya b. 'Omar *b. Yahya 8 b. al- 
Husein 9 b. Zeid d. Alt b. al-Husein b. 'All b. Abi Talib, who 
rose in Kufa *in the days of 10 al-Musta'ln. Muhammed b. 
'Abdallah b. Tahir b. al-Husein b. Mus'ab, the wali of Bag- 
dad for al-Musta'in, dispatched against him the son of 
his paternal uncle al-Husein b. Isma'il b. Ibrahim b. 
Mus'ab, the nephew of Ishak b. Ibrahim b. Mus'ab," who 
killed Yahya b. 'Omar, Allah have mercy on him ! The said 
section then believed that this Yahya b. 'Omar was alive, 12 that 
he was never killed, *that he never died 13 nor will ever die until 
he has filled the earth with justice as it is filled with iniquity. — 

I Ed. and Codd. al-Husein. 2 + 5J6 . 

3 + &x»f (jjt " the son of his brother." 

4 Om. 5 Om. « + *j-JI Jl " until this day." 

' +^y6\ d-^r- (•>■■* «J*-Lilj .-£» sit. " and that he lived in Hdjir 
in the mountain of Radwa." 
s Om. 9 Al-Hasan. 

10 ^A " against" instead of *|J| (also later). 

II I follow the reading of L. Br. li jjjtX MJ ^JJ oltXAj J|j ^jucua ^j>\ 

*-**-<fl» ij"? |*-^y c^ O'L^I ^i.1 .—Ed. Y. ^j t X M J\ ^oCj 
jjzUe ^a.1 ^1 ye 5 ^x^J.1 ^ J.^LJ ^ ^j.^J.1 (sic) JU* ^ 
^_^u»*»'l ( j.?t "by order of al-Musta'in the son of his paternal 

uncle (read x+e ) al-Hasan (sic) b. Ismd'il b. al-Husein, the son of the 
brother of Tdhir b. al-Husein." See Comm. 
12 + |»M~I 1^! " until this day." 13 Om. 
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Another section believed that Muhammed b. al-Kasim b. 'Ali 
b. 'Omar b. 'All b. al-Husein b. 'Ali b. Abi Talib, who rose in 
Talikan 1 in the days of al-Mu'tasim, was alive, that he never 
died, *nor was ever killed" nor will ever die until he has filled 
the earth with justice as it is filled with inquity. 

The Keisdniyya, the followers [of Keisan Abu 'Omra, one of 
the followers] 3 of al-Mukhtar b. Abi 'Ubeid 4 — they are in our 
opinion a branch 5 of the Zeidiyya in their tendency 6 — that 
Muhammed b. Ali b. Abi Talib — i. e., Ibn al-Hanafiyya — was 
(still) alive in the mountains 7 of Radwa", having on his right a 
lion and on his left a leopard, conversing with angels, his sus- 
tenance coming to him in the morning and in the evening, that 
he never died, nor will ever die until he has filled the earth with 
justice as it is filled with iniquity. 

II. *Some of the Imamitic Rawafid— I refer to the sect 8 called 
al- MamMra — believed that Musa b. Ja'far b. Muhammed b. 
'Ali b. al-Husein b. 'All b. Abi Talib was alive> that he never 
died [180] nor will ever die until he has filled the earth with justice 
as it is filled with iniquity. Another group of them, viz, the 
Ndieusiyya, the followers of 9 Nawus 10 of Basra, 11 believed *the 
same of his father Ja 'far b. Muhammed. 12 Another group believed 

I -i-ijl ml. &■ S^i ..wo " in the lands of Khordsdn." ! Om. 

3 Supplied from L. Br. v_>l£?l jjjo ^jfj 8-+C _jI ^Lmj^. Ed. 
Y. om. through homoioteleuton. 

4 +„lfti&JI " of the Barm Takifa." 

' Ed. correctly jUjui , Br. Juu.« , L. £*x«w . 

6 Lit.: " path."— L. Br. *-§JL~ plural. 7 Sing. 

8 Merely jUiiUt ^yo SLSyi cyJtSj " a section of the Rawafid." See 
Introduction, pp. 22 and 23. 

9 L. Br. A. + Ibn. 10 y^jl . 

II Ed. Y. (CyAA+JI " from Egypt." See Comm. 

18 a** \J* J* C^ (J-***^' &* ^ C^ iU ^ &* /**^ ^' 

^xLe ur v<x* ^yt Suj (S &* w^. Vj c**j |j ^ vjjife 

K.J&. "that Ja'far b. Muh. b. 'All b. al-Hus. b. 'Ali b. A. T. was alive, 

)' ' 

that he never died nor will ever die until, etc." The same elaborate 

o 

formula instead of Jjwo also later. 
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the same of his brother Isma'il b. Ja'far. The SabA'iyya, 1 
the followers of the Jew 2 'Abdallah ibn Saba the Himyarite, 
believed the same of 'Alt b. Abl Talib, adding 3 that he was in the 
clouds. But I wish I knew in what particular cloud he is to be 
found, there being so many clouds in the different zones of the 
earth ' ' that are compelled to do service between heaven and 
earth," as Allah the Almighty said. 4 *The said 'Abdallah ibn 
Saba, having received the news of 'All's murder, 9 expressed 
himself in these terms: "Even if you had brought us his brains 
in seventy bags, 6 we would not be convinced of his death. 
He will surely not die until he has filled the earth with justice 
as it is filled with iniquity." Some of the Keisaniyya *believed 
that Abu Muslim as-Siraj was alive and has not died, and that he 
wiil undoubtedly appear again. Others of the Keisaniyya 7 
believed that 'Abdallah b. Mu'awiya b. 'Abdallah b. Ja'far b. 
Abi Talib was alive in the mountains of Isbahan until this day 
and will undoubtedly appear again. This 'Abdallah is the 
same who rose in Faris in the days of Merwan b. Muhammed 
and was killed by Abu Muslim, after the latter had kept him in 
prison for a long time. 8 This 'Abdallah held detestable 8 opinions 
in religious ,matters, being a Nihilist and seeking the company 
of the Dahriyya. 

1 Ed. Y. Sababiyya. Br. unpointed ; L. as above. See Comm. 

2 -iLuiy! ' _§Jsli Ljk>j_g-s ^jlSvi " he was a Jew but outwardly pro- 
fessed Islam." Cf. p. 37. 

8 l*JLs« " maintaining." 

J Koran II, 159. 

5 j^c c^Lo 4XS &.aB< ^fc J.JCj> 0)j 31 Lluj ^jjY JjJj LJJ. "When 

it was said to Ibn Saba, after the murder of 'All had taken place: 'Ali 
has died." 

6 1 follow the reading of A. s JIo ( jjju„ w ,£ , see Comm. Ed. Y. 

8 yo^j^jUM " 70 times." L. Br. SUwO (Br. unp.) "70 blows" which 

makes no sense. 

7 L. om. through homoioteleuton. 

8 HJoo " a while." 

9 Ju«ls "corrupt." 
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Says Abu Muhammed : These people only follow in the foot- 
steps of the Jews who believe that *Malkizedek [b. Falig] b. 'Abir 
[b. Shalih] b. Arphakhshad b. Sam b. Nuh 1 and the servant 
whom Ibrahim dispatched to woo RibkcL," the daughter of 
Bethu'&r b. Nakhur 4 b. Tarikh for his son Ishak, and Ilyas 
(Elijah) and Phinhas b. Al'azar 6 b. Harun are alive until this 
day." The same direction is also taken by some silly 7 Sufis, 
who affirm that Ilyas and al-Khadir are both alive until this 
day, some of them even claiming that they 8 met Ilyas in des- 
erts 9 and al-Khadir on lanes and meadows,' and that the latter, 
whenever called, instantly appears" before the man who has 
called him. 

Says Abu Muhammed: How does al-Khadir accomplish it, *if 
he is called in the East, the West, the North and the South' 2 and 13 

I Ed. Y. *sJI Juios!j! ^j (Y. jU) voU ^ o^-*^ '- 
L. Br. also add Methusalem, but the reading is corrupt : ^jUijJuo 

_}t_e ^jo (Br. (jtX^aAXXo) jjitX-o itd.0 <\*jj| ^j\y f-y*-**- &* 

_«j' .jj (Br. *La) *L^ . . y.1 . — On the readings adopted in the text 

see Commentary. 
8 Ed. Y. Lib. , L. Br. l*J>s . 

3 Ed. Y. Jl^Ls . 4 j.yi\ ■ 6 Algazar. 

s +^sb .«_>! ..j.jtXj V« LojJI X "on earth, but it is not known 

where they are." 

' Ed. Y. -^o makes no sense. L. Br. Sj> (L. under it in tiny let- 
ters ^mXas.^ (3»a»l)= Jf plural of the elativ tjyl . 

8 Ed. Y. singular (^aJLs xjf ), taking the preceding (jajtJ as " one." 
The singular, however, contradicts the statement in the next paragraph. 

9 L1 )»JlJL)« jJA^it^ " lonely (deserts) and met." 

io+ LiiVU •)*■**' I W** «*^ "inwhich there are wells and riven." 

(Br. om. J_£jVIj) • 

II Br. Jab*. " presents himself." 

12 jjkjl ^fiJl £ IjLo (Jjt^'^ *jf>* di " if the P e °P le cal1 him 
simultaneously in the extreme East, etc." -*aal added to each direction. 

13 Om. 
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in thousand different places in the same instant ? (Yet) we met 
several people 1 who held this belief, among them [Muhammed b. 
'Abdallah b. Salam al-Ansari] 2 known as Shukk al-Leil, tradi- 
tionist 3 in Talabira, who *in spite of it" belongs to the influential 
circles and masters* a great amount of traditions;' among them 
also the Katib Muhammed b. 'Abdallah, who told me that he 
*many times 6 sat with al-Khadhir and conversed with him, and 
many others. (They believe) all this, despite their knowing 
the saying of Allah: "But (he is) the Apostle of Allah and the 
seal of the prophets," 7 and the words of the Apostle of Allah: 
"There is no prophet after me." 8 How then can a Muslim 
think it permissible' to assume [after this that] 10 there is a pro- 
phet on earth after Muhammed, with the exception, stipulated by 
the Apostle of Allah, of the miracles which, according to relia- 
ble tradition, are certain to take place in connexion with 'Isa b. 
Maryam's advent at the end of Time ? 

The heretics of [181] Baragwatah expect *until this day" Salih 
b. Tarif, who instituted for them their religion. 12 

*The KittiHyya, of the Imamitic Rawafid — they constitute 
the bulk of the Shi'ites, and to them belong the dogmatists and 
thinkers as well as the large numbers (of the Shi'ites) — all 
believe 13 that Muhammed b. al-Hasan b. 'All b. Muhammed *b. 
'Ali 14 b. Musa b. Ja'far [b. Muhammed] 18 b. 'Alt b. al-Husein b. 

1 JLftL^s» " a large number." 

2 Ed. Y. om. Supplied from L. Br. 

! Om. 4 Om. 5 Only Jol.JI. . 

6 Om. ' Koran XXXIII, 40. 

8 L. gives a long marginal gloss, on which see Coram. 

9 -ajbLmO (Br. unp.) " ask," which makes no sense. 

10 (jt ItX* Jou . Ed. Y. om. owing to homoioteleuton. " Om. 

" Until Allah stamped out their vestiges altogether in our own time. 
Praise unto Allah /" See Comm. 

13 Differently worded ^xi JLyoLoVI ^j-o *£>. L$JS Ju**liaJI oJLs. 

(%-gJtXifc.j p&ylliajj |V#j-»i-£juo |*-&**J p_j*" JUaif J! " All the K. 

— they now belong to the Imamiyya of the Raw&fid and among them 
are their dogmatists and thinkers as well as their center of gravity — 
believe." " Om. " Ed. Y. om. 
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'Alt b. Abi Talib is alive, that he never died nor will ever die 
until he will appear and fill the earth with justice as it is filled 
with iniquity. He is in their opinion the Mahdt, the Expected.' 
A section of them maintains 2 that *the birth of this one who 
(in reality) was never created took place 3 in the year 260 — *the 
year when his father died. 4 Another section, however, main- 
tains that he was born some time after his father's death. Still 
another section maintains that he was, on the contrary, born 
during the lifetime of his father. They report this in the 
name of Hukeima, 5 the daughter of Muhammed b. 'All b. Musa." 
*(They also report) that she was present at his birth and heard 
him speak and recite the Koran the moment he fell out of the 
womb of his mother, and that his mother was Narjis and that 
she herself (Hukeima) was his nurse.' The majority 8 of them, 
however, say that his mother was Sakil and a part of them say 
that his mother was Sausan. 'But all this is humbug, 10 for the 
above-mentioned al-Hasan left no children," neither male nor 
female. Such is the first folly 13 of the Shi'ites and the key to 

1 _tX$*JI Ja&UJI . * Ed. misprint Jybj • 

3 sjJ«» " his birthdate(was)." 

4 j&j Sjjt *i! (Br. tySLki , L. 8ji"Jo) SJ^iXi ^ jJI izjye -Ic. y&j 
.».gjC+j| _&■! " This is the year of death of him whom (that section) 

mentions as being (Br. whom we deny to be) his father. He is the last 
of their Imams." 

> 'iif\ t^ »ilU(> i !.«}« " they report about this a silly story." — Instead 
of &+jUG^. i^wt there is a blank both in L. and Br. 

6 + j5"j-JI ^**i! "iiZfc; ^.ft o^i»l "the sister of 'All and the aunt 
of the above-mentioned al-Hasan." 

7 La. *JXxj° JJj iOHS 6 - &**-fr-uu L$i'^ aXbli ool^ L$jt «y**<>j 
U»s?-jj iwl ^'j ej'ri" ij-* <yL?T.— Ed. Y. ^JD ooli^ Lfrslj . 

a. ooLr^ Lgji 5 . 

8 aLftSLLs "apart." 

9 + Says Abu Muhammed. 



10 



£r*V^ 



, jk^ " fabricated lie." 



11 $L»el " at all." ioJjj" 



belief." 
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their grave errors 1 of which this one is the least grave, though 
(sufficient) to lead to perdition. 

All these, 2 when 3 asked to prove what they say., reply : Our 
proof is Inspiration, and he who contradicts us is of illegitimate 
birth. 4 This is strange 5 indeed ! I wish I knew the dif- 
ference between them and the opposite attitude 9 of those who 
claim Inspiration while proving the absurdity of their assump- 
tions and (maintaining) that the Shi'ites' are of illegitimate 
birth 8 , or that they are idiots', or that they all have forking pro- 
jections 10 on their heads. *What would they say of one who 
had belonged to them but then went over to the others, or one 
who had belonged to the others and then went over to them ? 
Do you believe that he is transferred 11 from an illegitimate birth 



1 rt (? i\j£ which evidently stands for *Ax3L^ "their curiosities." 

2 IjJL* &XS JJ6 £ fcsaj.1 . . . p^i! (sic) -^1^ ijjO) . 

3 Ed. and Codd. o! " since." Read \i>\ . 

4 + Says Abu Muhammed. 

5 Ed. and Codd. Lib Jo . I read LftjJe " strange " (Lane). 

6 Ed. Y. -L^C from ^k£. Ill " to equalize, adjust," which conveys no 

proper sense. L. <>La*. (Br. uncertain). I read t>Li£. from <Xie III " to 
oppose, contradict." 

8 Ed. StX<^ .—Read 8 Ju£«J as in Br. Y.— L. 8<X& J| . 

* Ed. &5jj which is perhaps to be read -£»i , comp. p. 46, note 7. 
Instead of 'iSj> (*& ^ * ne Codices have ^..e ■> g L| ^ (? \£ \ (7 '"\j 

*^3k»LiS? ^ UV"^' 1 !? (t&j^ " af id that all of them, from the first to 

the last, ineunt mulieres in latrinis suis." Ed. no doubt intentionally 
omitted. 

10 Ed. ^j^js. ^jo jUjum •(>« ; L. Br. ^Jt^fc .6 . — (•)}->»► ,_•>■>* " °* 
madness," om. in all Codices and is most probably a gloss. See Comm. 

11 Differently worded *$ *X*jo ^jLT^+Ai *XJj.i' Lo *j0 Jyij *i' 

vol. xxviii. 4 
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to a legitimate one or from a legitimate birth to an illegitimate 
one ? Should they say : his case 1 depends on his condition at 
his death, th.en one 2 ought to reply to them: (If so), then per- 
haps yow 3 are of illegitimate birth, since it is not impossible 
that you will all one by one return to the reverse of what you 
believe today. Surely, they all are people of foul opinions, of 
weak minds and of no shame.* Let us seek refuge in Allah 
*f rom Error. B 

'Amr b. Bahr al-Jahiz — one of those frivolous men who are 
mastered by the desire for a joke, and one of those who lead 
into error, 6 yet one, as we found, who in his books never sets 
forth a lie deliberately and assertively, though he often enough 
sets forth the lies of others — (al-Jahiz) narrates the following : 
Abu Ishak Ibrahim 7 an-Nazzam and Bishr b. Khalid" told me 
that they once said to Muhammed b. Ja'far the Rafidite, known 
as Sheitan at-Tak: *"Woe unto thee!" Art thou not ashamed 
*before Allah 10 of what thou hast asserted in thy book on " the 
Imamate " that Allah never said in the Koran : ' The second of 
two : when they were both in the cave, when he said unto his 
companion : Be not grieved, for Allah is with us I" 1 ?" They both 
continue to narrate: "By Allah, Sheitan at-Tak thereupon 

1 +Lit "surely." 

»UJU "we." 

* +,J£JIS' "all." 

4 +«Jl+ilj, "whatever." 

5 &j tvS&ikjCjt w« "from that with which he tempted them." 

6 Ed. misprint .wJ La+J I JiL«aJ! instead of the reverse. — Y. + JLi' 
lilo f^ylS i <J&> Vj JL*i' kJUI " Allah says: Walk not proudly 

in the land " (Koran XVII, 39). This is evidently the gloss of a reader. 

I Om. 

8 xJv-XjlJ! »%»■? .v° L**- 5 ' t* 6 } "** a ^ so was one °f ^ e l ea d ers °f 

the Mu'tazilites." 
' 9 Om. 

io J».a.. yfc jJLII ouLfti't Lot " doest thou not fear Allah ?" 

II Koran IX, 40. 
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broke forth into a 1 long laughter so that 2 (we felt) as had we 
been the evildoers." An-Nazzam narrates: "We often spoke 
with 3 'All b. Mitam* as-Sabuni (the soapboiler) — he was one 
of the doctors of the Rawafid and one of their dogmatists — and 
we would. occasionally ask him [for some information, which he 
would give us. When we asked him] : 6 ' Is it (i. e. , your informa- 
tion) an opinion (of your own) or an oral information" (coming) 
from the Imams ?" he would deny that he gave it of his own 
opinion. We then reminded him 8 of what he had said about 
the same thing on a previous [182] occasion." He (an-Nazzam) 
continues : ' 'By Allah, I never saw him blush for it or feel ashamed 
of having done it." 

One of the tenets of the Imamites — both ancient and modern 
— is that the Koran was interpolated by adding passages that 
were not in it, by removing a great number (of verses) from it 
and altering a great number (of verses) in it. The only excep- 
tion is 'All b. al-Husein° b. Musa *b. Muhammed 10 b. Ibrahim 
b. Musa b. Ja'far b. Muhammed b. 'All b. al-Husein 11 b. 'Alt 
b. Abi Talib, who was 12 an Imamite, yet at the same time openly 
declared his schism (in this question). He always denied this 
belief *and declared those who entertained it apostates. 1S Of the 
same opinion (with him) were his two followers Abu Ya'la" 

1 +ly3Lc "sudden, unexpected." Originally said of an arrow of 
which the shooter is not known. See Lane s.v. 



w£ 



2 + liit>j ^j.^ UJL^; " we had to blush and." 

3 La*AXj jjl^ "('All b. Mitam) often spoke with us." 

4 Ed. Y. |*aajo , Br. i*a.ax> , L. unp.— See Comm. 

5 Ed. Y. om. xJl.*«*AJ (^Aaa^i &xL»<~tf ^& owing to homoioteleuton. 
' Xjf.j " ora l tradition." ' Sing. 

8 Ed. misprint ty*&J . 9 Ed. Y. al-Hasan. 

10 Om. ' ' >! Ed. Y. al-Hasan. 

JlyiL&yU " one of the heads of the Im&mites and one of their dogma- 
tists. Yet, at the same time he openly and publicly declared his schism." 

13 Only Ki / -ftJoj which is probably a mistake for xj Jts l ^yjo -ttXj.. 

14 Ed. Y. L. Juu. — Br. i J*a is probably a correction. 
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Sabalan (?)' of Tus and Abu'l-Kasim ar-Razi (of Rai-Teheran) . 
Says Abu Muhammed : The belief that there are interpolations 
between the two covers (of the Koran) is pure" apostasy and 8 
equal to declaring the Apostle of Allah a liar. 

A section of the Keisdniyya believed in the Transmigration 
of Souls and this belief was upheld by the poet as-Sayyid al- 
Himyari, Allah curse him! Those who believed in it were so 
possessed with this idea* that one of them would take a mule or a 
donkey and hit it and torture it and withhold from it drink and 
food, on the ground that it bears the spirit of Abu Bekr and 
'Omar. 6 Marvel at this folly, " which has no parallel to it ! 'For 
by what right has this miserable mule or unlucky donkey been 
distinguished by transferring to it the spirit (of Abu Bekr and 
'Omar), more than all other mules and donkeys? They do the 
same thing to a she-goat, on the ground that she bears the spirit 
of the Mother of the Faithful. 

8 The bulk of their 9 dogmatists like Hisham b. al-Hakam of 
Kufa, 10 his pupil 11 Abu 'Ali ash-Shakkak" and others maintain 
that God's knowledge is created and that he knew nothing 
until he created knowledge for himself: — 13 this is pure apostasy. 14 

1 L. jjiLjAu , Br. unp. Ed. Y. O^kjyo . See Comm. 
* s*y>o "unadulterated " (the same variant also later). 

3 sS£ " because it is." 

4 Ed. Y. ^jb jo ,j..»j ^t\ ilu 5 ; L. Br. ^j+> ^jasU iJb JJLf^ 

s_>J*ju "frenzy." 
8 + or 'Othm&n. See Comm. 
6 l$J . . . XJ^yt ScX^J. 

I + Lo^jJUi*. ouJ Ls " I wish I knew." 
8 +Says Abu Muhammed. 

'+ J^tl "early." 

10 + <Xwf _aJ ilyo "a client of the Banu Asad." 

II Om. 

18 Ed. Y. Jl5L«flJ! . L. Br. liJl^Jf (sic). See Comm. 
13 +Says Abu Muhammed. 

" J»j».« Lc «JU JkAA^i (L. om.) xS£ " because it means to declare Ood 
ignorant." 
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The same Hisham, when once arguing with Abu'l-Hudeil al- 
'Allaf, 1 declared that 2 his Lord was seven spans (measured) by his 
own spans: — this is pure apostasy. 3 Dawud al-HawarT' — 
one of their greatest dogmatists, asserted that his Lord was flesh 
and blood (and) of human shape. 

They unanimously hold that the sun was turned back twice 
for 'Ali. Is there more stiffness of face", hardness of cheek, 6 
lack of shame 7 and courage * to lie ? 8 (And all this) despite the 
nearness of age 9 and the multitude of people. 

10 A section of them maintains that God sometimes wants a 
thing and decides upon it; then something occurs to him and 
he leaves it undone. This view is known as that of the Keisaniyya. 

"Among the Imamites there are some who permit *to marry" 
nine wives. Others forbid 13 cabbage 14 , on the ground that it only 
grew from the blood of al-Husein, and had never existed before. 
16 This assertion resembles in its small amount 1 " of shame the pre- 
vious one. *In the same way 1 ' many of them asserted that 
'All *never had a namesake before him. 18 But this is frightful 
ignorance. On the contrary, there were *many among the Arabs 1 ' 

1 + "in Mekka." 

2 + JjJs "the length of." 

* +J^« «_c «JJL> »!i-4A**/| xS*£ "because it means ridiculing God." 

* Ed. ^5)1^4-1 ; Codd. ^1^4-1 • 

» Plural. « Plural. 

' iiL«.it " life," which makes no sense. 

8 v_jtX£UL) f^Osi^ J>*' /***4- &XtfL>*-!l J*£ " to stupefy all the peo- 
ple of the earth with lies." 

* + r *aJt}\ viJUd £ ^J6 i^}"*"* " to those who lived in that generation." 
— L. Br. om. ^_^LiLf *T*^} • 

10 L. Br. om. the whole paragraph. " + " Says Abu Muhammed. " 

12 Om. ,3 + jj I " the eating of." 

u Erroneously w^is^l " hare." 15 +Says Abu Muhammed. 

16 |.<Xc " lack" (of shame). " Om. 

18 xL3 (sic) ! J^l jv^VI I J^> |C«J p! • 

19 ^A-U^lif £ itftL>a. " a large number at the time of Ignorance." 
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who were called by this name, like 'All b. Bekr b. Wa'il, to 
whom every Bekrite in the world traces his origin. ' *There was 
an 'Ali among the Azd and an 'All among the Bajila as well as 
in other (tribes). Every one of these was well-known in the time 
of Ignorance. 2 Nearer than 8 this was 'Amir b. at-Tufeil with 
the Kunya Abu 'All. 

Their public assertions 4 are, however, more numerous than 
those mentioned. 

There is a section among them maintaining that Paradise and 
Hell will decay. On the other hand, there are some among the 
Keisaniyya who maintain that this world 6 will never decay. 

There was one section among them called al-Bajaliyya° [183] 
tracing its origin to *al-Hasan b.' 'All b. Warsand al-Bajali. 8 
He belonged to the people of Nafta,' of the district of Kafsa 10 
in Kastilia," of the lands of Ifrikiya. Then this infidel started 
for as-Sus at the extreme end of the lands of the Masamida, 
whom he led astray, also leading astray the Amir of as-Sus 
Ahmad b. Idris b. Yahya b. Idris b. 'Abdallah b. al-Hasan" 
b. al-Hasan 13 b. 'All b. Abi Talib. They are very numerous 

I Om. &a*«j £ ■— + jfl-iij Jo i^J jC&J -aJ l c"*''-*- • See Comm. 
S L. Br. instead: x.a.^i „.■>■ ^j~> y^Lif ^-J — »*j&- ^jJ i^-*j 

i)juuo ^j i^-^j -*ix ^j-j ^AjLt ^J U**^* ii° (Codd. jcoass.) 
t\J. j^o&i JoLo ,^wo sUjo (X«-e L&-I (jlfT v_*j«> !>j ij)^ eJ"?' 

Lj0yA£« L«djt . See Comm. 

3 Om. ^.x : "the nearest." 

4 SLtdil «JI v£>kj6Ls? • " the publ. ass. of the Rawafld." 

' L. ali-t "Paradise."— Br. as Ed. LojJI. 

6 Ed. JUUiJI , Y. aJlisJ! , L. XjJuM , A. xJlsxft , Br. kLlSJlM . 
See Comm. ' Om. 

8 Ed. Jv^Ut , Y. J^saJ! ; L. Br. unp. 

• A. xUea ; L. Br. unp. ,0 Br. s,-*oju . 

II Om. Ed. Y. Kilit"iv«^ .—I read xJLJa.^.V jL«flAi' " Kafsa in K." 
12 Ed. Y. al-Husein. ,8 L. Br. al-Husein. 
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there, dwelling in the environments of the city of as-Sus, openly 
professing their unbelief. Their prayers are different from those 
of the Muslims. They eat no fruit whatever whose root has 
been manured. They maintain that the Imamate is confined 
to the descendants of al-Hasan, *to the exclusion of the descend- 
ants of al-Husein. 1 

To them also belonged the followers of Abti K&mil. . One of 
their beliefs was that all the Companions became apostates after 
the death of the Prophet by disclaiming the Imamate of 'All, 
and that the latter, too, became an apostate by conceding the 
rule first to Abu Bekr, then to 'Omar, then to 'Othman. The 
bulk of them, however, add that 'All and those that followed 
him returned to Islam, having asserted his rights *after the 
death of 'Othman 2 , by uncovering 3 his face and unsheathing 4 his 
sword, while before this they had drifted away from Islam and 
had become apostates and polytheists. Among them there were 
also some who put the whole blame in this matter on the 
Prophet, because he did not explain the question in a manner 
removing all doubt. Says Abu Muhammed: All this is pure 
apostasy and no hiding of it is possible. 

These are the doctrines 6 of the Imamites, who among the sects 
of the Shi 'a are *moderate as regards 6 "Extremism." 

III. As to the Extremists among the Shi'ites, they are divided 
into two parties: 1. one attributing prophecy after the Prophet 
to some other person, 7 2. the other attributing divinity to any- 
one beside Allah, thus joining the Christians and the Jews 8 and 
betraying religion in a most detestable manner. 



1 Merely JLaU. "alone" +^a~L> ,jj aJUttUa ^! JtS L*JL>j 

X-Ua*. ,*jC»> l ot x-Ut x*a.. c IlaUt " We have now been told that 

'Abdallah b. Ydsin al-Muftawwi' (the Devout, see Lane and Dozy s.v.) 
—Allah have mercy on him— destroyed them completely." 

2 ° m - s oiAJotj instead of ^JJtS '^ . 
4 L. Juyuu , which makes no sense. 



^ 9 

uL<i "the depravities." 



6 jj^ 8yS.UuJt " keeping back from." 

' Om. S^aAJ ; + *iL«(Y! ,j«a t»f>yj»i " thus deserting Islam." 

8 Instead of "the Jews"; UdOf JsLwj "and the rest of the Infidels." 
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1. The party which admits prophecy after the Prophet is 
divided into various sects. 

To these belonged the Qurdbiyya. 1 Their opinion was that 
Muhammed resembled 'All more closely than one raven the other 
and that Allah had dispatched Jibril with a revelation 2 to 'All, 
but Jibril mistook Muhammed for him. 8 Yet 4 Jibril is not to 
be blamed as he (only) made a mistake. 5 There was, however, 
a section among them who said that Jibril did it purposely and 
they declared him an apostate and cursed him, may Allah curse 
them! — Says Abu Muhammed: Did anyone ever hear of more 
weak-minded people and more finished idiots than these here 6 
who assume that Muhammed resembled 'Ali ? For Heaven's sake ! 
*How could there exist a resemblance between a man of forty 
and a boy of eleven years, so that Jibril should have mistaken 
him V Besides, Muhammed was* above middle-size (tending) 
towards tallness, 9 erect 10 like a spear, with a thick beard, big 
black 11 eyes, full thighs, with little hair on his body, but rich 

1 L. juiL*J! , Br. xajLjJI . 
8 +&JL* J!« " and a message." 

3 Instead of (\+<X+s more explicitly iX»j& j! ,-J'Ls " and he came 
to M." 

4 + &2yi oJLiii !*jLIa.s*I *j " then they disagreed and a section of 

them said " ; this is probably the correct reading. 

5 + W J>JU iX+JS? (Br. alio) xaa« HtX-iJ "by reason of the strong 
resemblance between Muhammed and 'Ali." 

6 Erroneously * g l« * instead of *y2 . 

I &jUu y^A*?^' (j-?l LgJi^LJ! IsT xaj kXiu Lgj-w x*iu uLaS" 
adlft (3-Cia. (J^ai! >i}Ji> £ -Sa^*J ^ <~**& 1 ^"* A ** /-&* c^' '"**"* 
jc t ^,e- . l-yAA+i' *•*♦■!' ' 5 " How could a man of forty bear so strong a 
resemblance to a boy of ten that the most perfect of all men should err 
therein? How much less could err in such a thing the most excellent 
of Allah's creatures and the most perfect of them, as regards discrimi- 
nation and virtue !"— " The most perfect of all men," which can only 
refer to the Prophet, does not convey a proper sense in this connection. 

8 +j^JUa. "then." 

» +(_ j-j'l ((LkJtjt) " nearer " (to tallness). 
10 L. pjm , Br. pjtXa . 

II Ed. Y. a.J<>! without sense.— L. Br. AXt>! as translated. 
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curls. 1 'All on the contrary was 3 below middle size, (tending) 
towards shortness, 3 stooping frightfully, as though he had been 
broken and then reset, *with a mighty beard which covered his 
chest 4 from one shoulderbone to the other, *when he had become 
bearded, 6 with heavy eyes, 6 with thin thighs, [184] mightily 7 
bald, with no hair on his head *except a tiny bit in the back of 
it, 8 but with much hair on his body. 9 Marvel at the silliness 10 
of this pack. 11 For even granted that Jibril made a mistake — 
though far be it from the faithful" Holy Spirit 18 , — how could Allah 
have neglected *to rectify and 11 to enlighten him and (how could 
he) have allowed him to abide 16 by his mistake twenty-three 
years ?'" But even more strange 17 than all this : who could have 
told them this story and who could have imposed upon them this 18 
fable, since this can only be known to one who was present when 
Allah gave the order to Jibrfl and then was present at his disobey- 
ing it ? Upon them the curse of Allah, the curse of those who 

1 +5U^JI jit. " with a rich beard." 

s +^yo yiS b\ *J i)uc! { c J ^ a ^^*~^ " tnen a beardless boy. When 
he had grown up, he was." 

* +i«jj(f (fjOJiilJ,)) " nearer " (to shortness). 

4 +Xa^J! xju* hyJuc "with an exceedingly rich beard." 

5 Om. 6 + L^jjui" " both big." ' hyijo " exceedingly." 

8 8ui3 ,j i_ft,*.<o Oj-«a V£ "except a tuft on his occiput." Lit., " a 

tuft which was tufted." I owe this explanation to Professor Torrey. 

9 Ed. Y. XjuSsJt "beard," which makes no sense. — L. Br. Jk.,«»i| 
"body." 

10 isLiy "at the exaggeration." n xi3UaJ! " party." 

12 Om. 13 +(i JJ3 ^^ 

14 Om. i» +^>Ua (*SyXi). 

" + vaX&I ,^«J Sjj.«J j» g «>* ♦ ~» £ (^jf " Verily, in their stupidity there 
is a warning for those who accept a warning ! " 
" Ed. o Jet . I read oJsf . See p. 49, n. 5. 

18 + Ux&J\ (JbUU) "vile." 
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curse 1 , and the curse of the whole of mankind 2 so long as human 
beings will last before Allah in his world ! 

One section believed in the prophecy of 'All. 3 Another sec- 
tion believed that 'Ali b. Abi Talib, al-Hasan, al-Husein, 4 'All 
b. al-Husein 6 , Muhammed b. 'Alt, Ja'farb. Muhammed, ' Musa b. 
Ja'far, 'Ali b. Musa, Muhammed b. 'Ali, ['Alib. Muhammed],' 
al-Hasan b. 'All 8 and the Expected,' the son of al-Hasan, were 
all prophets. 10 Another section believed in the prophecy of 
Muhammed b. Isma'il b. Ja'far only. This is the party of the 
Katrmatians. Another section believed only in the prophecy of 
'Ali and his three sons: al-Hasan, al-Husein and Muhammed 
b. al-Hanafiyya. This is the party of 11 the Keisdniyya. Al- 
Mukhtar 12 was constantly attempting 13 to claim prophecy for 
himself: he spoke in rhymes 14 and warned them against turning 
aside from Allah, several groups 16 of the cursed Shi'ites follow- 
ing him in "this belief. He 1 ' advocated the Imamate of Muham- 
med b. al-Hanafiyya. 

»Cf. Koran II, 154; L. Br. + SJoiLJI. "and of the angels." 

5 The following om. 

3 +»J^,_JUe ^t ^J "b. Abi Talib alone." 

<Ed.Y. +p&6y 

6 L. om. 'Ali b. al-Husein through homoioteleuton. 

' Ed. and Codd. om. See Comm. 

8 Ed. and Codd. Muhammed. See Comm. 

9 +0^SS »J0« "i. e. Muhammed." 

10 + JL*S jJUl Ju-s "Apostles of Allah." 

11 Instead of _j.x SL&jL^ erroneously .jLaJjjL^ . 
18 +aJJ! aJL*J (Br. only xijJ) "Allah curse him!" 

13 Ed. correctly *L&. ; Y. *«~» , see Dozy s.v. Lit.: "turning around." 
L.Br.^. 

14 L. erroneously LcL^t -k^?} • 

15 iLftjLb " a group." 

15 + UuJuaJ' " holding true." 
11 + villi j> mjo " at the same time." 
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One section believed in the prophecy of al-Mugira b. SaHd, 
a client of the Banu Bajila in Kufa, the same whom Khalid b. 
'Abdallah al-Kasri burned at the stake. This Mugira — may 
Allah curse him ! — used to maintain that *the object of his wor- 
ship 1 had the shape of a man with a crown on his head and that 
his limbs were according to the number of the letters of the 
alphabet, the Alif , for instance, corresponding with the thighs, 
*and similar things, for which no -tongue of one who belongs to 
any branch of religion will ever loosen itself. * Allah is mightily 
exalted above the assumptions of the Unbelievers ! He — Allah 
curse him !— also maintained that *the object of his worship, 3 
when intending to create the world,* uttered his Greatest Name 
■ which 6 fell down on his crown. Then he wrote down with his 
finger [on his palm] 6 the actions of men, both the good and the 
bad ones. But when he beheld the bad actions, sweat trickled 
down from him on account of it.' From this sweat two lakes 
were gathered: one salty and dark, the other light and sweet. 
Then he looked into the lake and beheld his shadow. 8 *He 
started to catch it," but it flew away. *At last he caught it. 10 
He plucked out the eyes" of his shadow and, grinding them, 
created out of them the sun 12 and another sun. He created the 
Infidels out of the salty lake and the Faithful out of the sweet 
lake, with an ample mixture of both. One of his beliefs also 

1 jo* " his Lord." See Comm. 

s iLo! XAilXsi ^LaJ \jj iJ^XSaXs V L« viUti &*j) "and besides 

this (things) which to record no tongue will loosen itself for us in any 
way." 

<ju«" his Lord." 



Ed 



. Y. raJUi.1 , lit. "the creation." L. Br. klil "Paradise." 
6 + vUa3 "flew and." 

6 L. Br. + xlS'Jkfi ; Ed. Y. om. ' Om. x? . 

8 Ed. K+Jlis "darkness." Y. &+JLI&, L. Br. (and Ed. next line) cor- 
rectly &Xlc ■ 

9 Br. om., apparently through oversight. 

10 8 JL&.13 kSki>\J ■ u Incorrectly ^jujlC . 
19 + t a H« " and the moon." See Comm. 
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was that the prophets never differed in anything concerning the 
religious laws. It has heen assumed that Jabir. h. Yazid al- 
Ju'fi, the same who received traditions from ash-Shu'bi, was 
the successor of al-Mugira b. Sa'id, 1 when Khalid *b. 'Abdallah 
al-Kasri 2 had burned him. When Jabir died, he was succeeded* 
by Bekr al-A'war (the Blind) al-Hijri, and when he (too) died, 
they transferred the leadership to 'Abdallah, the son of al- 
Mugira, their above-mentioned head. 4 They existed in Kufa in 
compact numbers. The last opinions at which al-Mugira b. 
Sa'id arrived were his belief in the Imamate of Muhammed b. 
[185] 'Abdallah b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan s and the prohibition of 
the water of the Euphrates and of any* river, well 7 or cistern, 
into which anything unclean has fallen. Under these circum- ' 
stances those who advocated 8 the Imamate of the descendants of 
al-Husein 9 held themselves aloof from him. 

One section believed in the prophecy of Bay tin b. Sam'dn, 
Tamimite by descent. Khalid b. 'Abdallah al-Kasri burned him 
together with al-Mugira b. Sa'id on the same day. Al-Mugira 
b. Sa'id shrank in a most cowardly manner from clasping the bun- 
dle of wood, 10 so that he had to be tied to it by force. Bayan b. 
Sam'an, on the contrary, ran to the bundle and clasped it without 
flinching and without showing any sign of fear. Then Khalid 
said to both their followers : "In everything, indeed, you behave 
like lunatics. This one ought to have been your" head, not that 

I +awL^?l j^ft "over his companions." 

«Om. 3 + *-$*3 "among them." 4 Om. <v.$*«*aj» . 

5 Ed. and Codd. al-Husein.— L. Br. + Juuo«-> (Br. tX*^.) ^a. JS. 

*iy&-? Jyu s't^J' cJ^J *^ J ^ t yJ-Hr&'M (JMj* V^* " who then 
was alive, a youth of a little over twenty. Al-Muglra advocated the pro- 
hibition." 

•Ed. Y. +t\jo "water of." It is most probably a repetition of the 

word before. ' Om. I ^*A y\ . 

8 Jjw ^yo ^DjuO (,$Z*Ai • 9 Al-Hasan. 

'" ^^AAi\ "reed."— + \Jaj&jo Ley?- eys^ " and was exceedingly 
terrified." 

II |*$«aSj " their." 
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fool. 1 Bayan b. Sam'an, Allah 2 curse him, maintained that God 
would entirely decay, excepting only his countenance. This 
lunatic actually thought that he was supported in this his heresy 
by the saying of Allah: " Every creation that is on it is subject 
to decay, and remain will only the countenance of your Lord." 3 
But had he only possessed an ounce of reason or understanding, 
then he would have known that Allah's statement about decay 
only refers to the things on earth, *in agreement with the text 
of the truthful saying: 4 "Every creation that is on it is subject 
to decay." But Allah does not attribute decay to *that which 
is not on earth. 6 Allah's countenance is surely Allah, 6 not a 
thing different from him. ' *Far be it from Allah that division 
and fraction should be attributed to him. 8 This is only the 
attribute of the created, limited beings, but not the attribute of 
one who is not 9 limited 10 and has no equal. 11 He — Allah curse 
him !— also maintained that it was he ia who was meant by the saying 
of Allah: " This is an illustration (bayan) for mankind." 13 *He 
also adhered to the doctrine" that the Imam was [Abu] 15 Hashim 
'Abdallah b. Muhammed *b. al-Hanafiyya 16 and that then it (the 
Imamate) passed over to all the other descendants of 'Alt. 1 ' 

'L. JuLaJf (Br. Jl&aJI) "coward." 

2 L. om. 

3 + Jji'yi. J'%-L\ )'i> "glorious and honorable."— KoraD LV, 26-27. 

5 Jl) i> «jtft . 6 + KmJu " himself." 

7 + tL*fl-e V« SLa-jla. V. J^-j «£ "nor an organ, or a limb." 

*»\y>-)£\ } (jwa-AJLyJU i_io^i ^ (Br. + { j^) JL*i' . 

9 Y. om. 10 L. -Aa£ , Br. ^ls>- " concealed "f 

p. O 9 

11 +yiS'*£m " and no match." ls + .JS. 

13 +^5<>J6j "and guidance. "—Koran III, 132. 

14 Jyu ^tfj . ' 5 Ed. Y. om. 
16 .b. 'A1J b. A. T. 

17 + a^JLo L&J ^JL«fl jjtjo " those of them who were Jit for it." 
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A section of them believed in the prophecy of [^fai]" 
MansUr al-Mustanir a al-'Ijlt (of the Banu 'Ijl) a , the same whose 
nickname was "al-Kisf"* (the Fragment). He claimed 6 that 
he was meant by the saying of Allah : "If they should see a 
fragment of the heaven falling down."" He was crucified by 
Yusuf b. 'Omar in Kufa. He also — Allah' curse him! — pre- 
tended that he was lifted up to heaven and that Allah, patting 
him on his head with his hand, said to him: " Go forth, [o] my 
child, 8 and deliver (a message) from me." 9 The oath of his 
followers was : ' ' No, by the Word !" He also — Allah curse him ! — 
maintained that the first beings 10 created by Allah were 'Isa b. 
Maryam and 'All b. Abi Talib. He held the belief in the unin- 
terrupted succession of apostles. He permitted forbidden things, 
viz. adultery, wine, (the eating of) dead animals, 11 swine and 
blood, maintaining that they were nothing but proper names 
of men, — the bulk of the Rawafid are still of the same opinion 
to-day. He abolished the obligatory prayers, alms, fasts" and 
pilgrimage. His followers were all stranglers and skull breakers, 
just as were the followers of al-Mugira b. Sa'id. Their reason 
for this was that they did not permit the use of arms before he 
whom they expected would come forth. They consequently killed 
the people only by means of strangling and breaking the skull, 

1 Ed. Y. om. 
8 Ed. -a£«mJI • 

3 L. +*juJLo ; Br. juaJLc = SUjJ-o or x&jjJLo by (his) descent. 

4 Br. wft^Ob . 

6 Ed. erroneously JlftJ instead of JyL> . 

• + J *«5 r * wLS* 1 tbJtJD "they would say: it is a thick cloud." — 
Koran LII, 44. 
' Br. om. 

8 "j^j Lj , probably more correct than Ed. Y. < Jijt . 

9 Cf. Koran V, 71. 

10 Ed. Y. ^jjc; L. Br. Lo "things." 
» +*ij "the meat of." 

1S Sing. 
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while the Khashabiyya confined themselves to wooden arms. 1 
Hisham b. al-Hakam the Rafidite 2 in his book, known under the 
title "al-Mlzan" (the Balance), — he knew them better than 
anyone else, because he was their neighbor in Kufa and their 
*associate in doctrine 3 — mentions that the Kisfiyya particularly 4 
kill *both their adherents 6 and opponents saying: "We (only) 
hurry" the Faithful to Paradise and 7 the Infidels to Hell." 
After the death of *Abu Man stir 8 they used to deliver a fifth of 
the goods taken away from those [186] they killed by strangling 
[or breaking their skulls] 9 to al-Husein, I0 the son of Abu Mansur. 

1 The last two sentences more explicit in L. Br. aJC^LoJljI £ *J&L»JW. 

J**e iUiLyudOl »LaAJ>!j ^JiiLJI} (Br. err. (J^s-t) ^Jj-liLt J*£ 

jlLsL ^oJ\^ i^iA.L> ij^Jjcaj Lj! |*_gj ^iL»JI (j^-U^s 

foaj L_>AiUj " The reason for their confining themselves to strangling 
and skull breaking and the Keis&niyya confining themselves to fighting 
with wooden arms only, is that they do not allow to carry any iron 
weapon whatsoever, even if they be killed, until he whom they expect 
will come forth, when they will again carry arms. They therefore kill 
only by means of strangling and breaking the skull with stones and 
wooden arms." 

3 Ed. Y. ^Jb iXj\ ,j f^W-} ■— L - Bl - /**4-" iST*^ & f-g-'U&i'j 
" and their twiribrother as regards the pretensions of the Shi'ites." 

4 + JU)«^oJUJt ,*S6. " they are the Mansdriyya." 

6 +|*4.ax> &-Lxi" J>*e >tX3 jjO Jea.t« JkS" "every one whom they 

are able to kill, (both those belonging) to them." 
6 J»SXxi (^1 v_ *s| "it is necessary that we should hurry." 
' J»s\jLJ ijL " and that we should hurry." 
8 Y. aZ-Mansur.— L. Br. + jOaJ " (Allah) curse him I" 
' s«jSa^*Ox .t om. in Ed. Y. 
10 Ed. Y. al-Hasan. 
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His followers were divided into two sections: 1 one maintaining 
that after 2 Muhammed b. 'AH b. al-Husein 3 the Imamate* 
passed over to Muhammed b. 'Abdallahb. al-Hasanb. al-Hasan; 6 
the other maintaining (that it passed over) to *Abu Mansur" al- 
Kisf and would never return to the descendants of 'All. 

One section 7 believed in the prophecy of Bazig," the weaver, 
in Kufa. That this claim (to prophecy) should have been raised 9 
by them in favor of a weaver is strange 10 indeed! *Another 
section believed in the prophecy of Mu'ammar, the corndealer, 
in Kufa. 11 Another section believed in the prophecy of ' Omeir 
at-Tabban 12 (the strawdealer) in Kufa. He was — Allah 13 curse 
him — in the habit of saying to his followers: " If I wanted to 
turn this straw into pure gold, I could do it." He presented 
himself before Khalid 14 b. 'Abdallah al-Kasri and courageously 16 

1 jLs'wftJf. . . . oJU> l+JoftX^! i^j-yXi'jj jb^OA+J! oo~Xa'j 

s +vi)yo " the death of." 

3 Ed. Y. al-Sasan. 

4 Ed. Y. erroneously *LoVI instead of iuoL*VI • 
6 Ed. al-ljusein. 

• L. Br. al-M.; Ed. Y. Abu al-M. 

I + " of the Khattabiyya." 

8 L. JojU.1 «jo ; Br. dbLlt «j-j • 

9 Ed. Y. *3. .— L. Br. oL*»Jo = oL&Jo " revealed itself." 

10 Ed. itiiiJSaJ; Br. jJu-Ja-JI, L. sjHyki; Y. xJuyJaJ .— >_4j Jo 
" strange" (Lane). — See p. 57, note 17. 

II Only in Ed. and A. Y. om. L. Br. instead -*&■! JLftSUc cvJlij 

Ki job |V«aS§l -y» »j^"*-> XA^LkiLl ^ " another group of the 

Khattabiyya believed in the prophecy of Sari al-Ak^am in Kufa." See 
Comm. 

18 (jUJI . ,3 Om. 

14 +b. al-Walid, apparently owing to a confusion with Khalid b. al- 
Walid, "the sword of Allah," the famous general under the first 
caliphs. 

16 Om. jJLsii. 
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denounced him. KMlid then gave orders to execute him and 
he was killed, in addition to the curse of Allah. 1 *These five 
sects all belong to the sects of the Khattabiyya. 2 

A section of (our) ancients, 3 the partisans of the Abbasides, 
believed in the prophecy of 'Ammar, '''with the nickname 
IChiddsh/ Asad b. 'Abdallah, the brother of Khalid b. 'Abdal- 
lah *al-Kasri, 6 got hold of him and killed him, in addition to the 
curse of Allah. 6 

2. The second party among the sects of the Extremists is 
that which attributes divinity to anyone beside Allah. 

The first of them were certain people among the adherents of 
'■Abdallah b. Sabd the Himyarite, may Allah curse him!' 
They came to 'All b. Abi Talib and said 8 in his face: " Thou 

1 +i>Lg,*J! J«^-?5 "and an unhappy couch shall it be." Koran II, 

202. 

5 jJJI &X*J s_AiaiLl ^1 wLsf I ^ ^)S »Vjl# cjlS^ " all these 
belong to the followers of Abu'l-Kha^tab, Allah curse him !— L. Br. + 

^aLo } (Codd. unp.) ^.AJe Jjo xaaj>, £ (L. Ov^-I) o JLl ^jJt 

liUii jj i jUi>l^"4'wow5r tfftose w/io imitated his example in claiming 
prophecy was the scoundrel who arose among the Banu 'l-'Uleis b. Dam- 
dam b. 'Adi b. Janab of the Kelb {and) who was burned in his battle 
with {?) Tugj, also the leader of the Zenj who rose in Kufa,— Allah curse 
him ! They both pretended to be 'Alides and they were both liars in this 
claim." See Comm. 

3 L. Br. JotjV! " the ancients."— Ed. Y. dL3^l " those," does not 
seem to convey a proper meaning. 

4 (_£!<-=»■ ,-jU -Jj£*Jt " with the Kunya AbU Khirdsh." 

5 Om. here and add after "Asad b. 'Abdallah." — + "in Khor&sdn.' 

6 +au^c« Jus-j yfc " and his anger." 

7 L. om. " Allah."— L. Br. + 8131^)1 1 _ r * wW- >j xjJI^ " to whom the 
Sab&Hyya trace their origin." 
8 +aJ " to him." 
vol. xxvm. 5 
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art he!" He asked them "Who is he?" and they answered 
' ' Thou art Allah. " 'All, however, took the matter very seriously 
and gave orders to kindle a fire and he burned them in it. 
While they were being thrown into the fire, they started shout- 
ing: "Now we feel certain that he is 'Allah. For none but 
Allah punishes by fire.'" Regarding this (incident) he 3 said: 

[Rajaz] ' ' When I saw that the matter became an illegal 
matter, 
I kindled a fire and called Kanbar." 
By Kanbar he refers to his slave, the same who was charged 
with throwing them* into the fire.* — Let us seek refuge in Allah 
from being led into temptation through a created being and a 
created being from being led into temptation through us, be it 
in a great or small (thing) . For the temptation of Abu '1-Hasan 
(i. e. 'Alt) in the midst of his followers is like the temptation of 
'Isa 6 in the midst of his followers, the Apostles. 

"This sect still subsists today, (nay), is even increasing and 
embraces large numbers. They are called the ' Ulydniyya. 7 
One of them was Ishak b. Muhammed an-Nakha'i (of the Band 
an-Nakha'), al-Ahmar (the Red), of Kufa, who was one of their 
dogmatists. He wrote a book on this subject under the title 
"as-Sirat" (the Path). He was refuted 8 by al-Bhnkl (?)' and 
al-Fayyad *as regards (his views) mentioned above. 10 *They 
maintain that Muhammed is the Apostle of 'Alt. 



1 Br.viLit ; L. oil *iHj! " that thou art." 

8 + *J0 T i5' .wft «JUI ^La'i "Allah is exalted above their unbelief . " 

3^ Jyb'"Ait." 

4 Om. 

s Ed. Y. + *JLu« xaJLc xJUt j^«fl , the formula otherwise used only- 
after the mention of the Prophet.— L. Br. the same formula after " the 
Apostles." 

6 + Says Abu Muhammed. 

' Br. XAjLJlfcJI • See Comm. 

8 Ed. Y. suJLe ijaJte (refuter, Dozy). L. 5L*iaj , Br. g^ajii , probably 

9 ^ ^ *■ 
meant s^oa 3 . 

• Ed. Y. here and later ^JuL$.JI ; Br. twice ^JCjaJ! , L. here 
Xx^jJI , later Cggitj . Mas'udi, Mur&j ad-Dahab, iii, 265 ^a£-£aJ! . 
"Om.- + b. 'All. 
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A group of Shi'ites, known as the Muhammadiyya, main- 
tains 1 that Muhammad is Allah, — but Allah is exalted above 
their unbelief. To these belonged al-Bhnki and al-Fayyad *b. 
'All. 2 The latter composed a book on this topic, which he 
called "al-Kustas" 3 (the Balance). His father was the well- 
known Katib, who first occupied this post under ' Abdallah b. 
Kandaj, when the latter was Wali, 4 then* under the Commander 
of the Faithful, al-Mu'tadid. 8 It was with reference to him 
that al-Buhturi composed the well-known 7 poem, of which the 
beginning runs thus: 

[Khafif] Far from the inhabitant 8 of Guweir* is 

[his (present) place of visitation 10 . 
The (long) travels have emaciated him. But 11 
[Allah is his patron. 12 
[187] The said al-Fayyad, — Allah curse him! — was killed by al- 
Kasim b. 'Abdallah 13 b. Suleiman b. Wahb, because he was 
among those who denounced the latter in the days of al-Mu'ta- 
did. The story* is well known. 

1 In L. Br. corrupt probably owing to a homoioteleuton : ,j«.J,JLa. 

t<X*£? ^1 ,j^Jy« L«flj| juuaJ! (Br. siLfl) siLo ^x ^1 . 

Read JUjUSJI xJiLo ^ [, J*& J^ Ij**?] ^1 ^yiy&Jy 
ttU^? ijl yjyiy&J [^1] Loj!. 

2 Om.— + ^j tX*:S? yjj ^£. ^ u eL ! ii\ y#; Ujf IjjSb ^j jJUl 
^joLjLftJ! " mentioned just now. It is al-Fayyad b. 'Alt b. Muhammed b. 
al-Fayyad." 

3 Ed. Br. u^Ua ^ .ft.11 ; Y. (joLkwJiJ! ; L-. -SUa^jJI (sic). 

4 +8oy»i " over Mesopotamia." 

6 + ,_**$" " he was Katib." 

• L. om. ' Om. 

8 L. Br. ^i5"Lw " inhabitants." Buhturi, Div&h (ed. Constantinople, 
1300 H.) ii, 86 as Ed. 

* Ed. Y. L. -Jyii! .—Br. and Buhturi as above. 

10 Ed. Y. 8\two ; L. Br. and Buht. 8»lye (pronounce S.ICo) . 

11 Ed. and Codd. ^ ; Buht. o . 

12 Ed. Y. 8. La. ; L. Br. and Buht. s.La. (=°sL>0. 

13 'Ubeidallah. 
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Another section believed in the divinity of Adam and the 
prophets' after him, prophet after prophet, down to Muhammed, 
then in the divinity of 'Alt, then in the divinity of al-Hasan, 
then 2 al-Husein, [then 'All h. al-Husein] ; 3 then Muhammed b. 
'All, then Ja'far b. Muhammed, and here they stopped. The 
Khattabiyya one day publicly proclaimed this belief in Kufa, 
when 'Isab. Musab. Muhammed b. Alib. 'Abdallah b. al-'Abbas 
was Wali. 4 They came out in the middle of the day in large 
crowds, attired in belts and cloaks like pilgrims, and shouting 
at the top of their voices: "With thee, o Ja'far! with thee, o 
Ja'far! " Ton 'Ayash and others say: "It is, as if I saw them 
(as they were) that day." Isa b. Musa encountered them and 
they fought against him. But he killed them and exterminated 
them. 

Then another section enlarged upon the above-mentioned 
doctrine and believed in the divinity of Muhammed b. Isma'il 
b. Ja'far b. Muhammed. These were the Karmatians. Among 
the latter were some who believed in the divinity of *Abti 
SaHd al-Hasan b. Bahrdm al-Jannabi 6 and his sons after him. 
*Some of them believed in the divinity 7 of AbU ^l-Kdsim an- 
.Najjdr, who rose in Yemen in the lands of the Banu Hamdan and 
was called al-Mansur. 8 

1 ^jjuu-Jt— a^gakjl L. Br. on. by oversight. 

2 Here and before each following name + jU*VL} . 

3 Ed. om. 4 +" of Kufa." " ' 5 + " AM, Bekr." 

• L. Br. (Br. ^Ui-I) ^L^M JyiJU* . Ed. Y. ^j ^.^.t Juuu» jI 

ygl*4-t r'rfr? • See Comm - 

' L. Br. instead 2Uf&VL?« -jLgMe^sYI ^ujS JLlSC^Uj "and in the 
divinity of Ksr (?) of Isfahan and in the divinity." 

8 + »-j5 \jf (•>****■' *^ w ' u' <}&) **^" "^"^ *+■"'' |*"*^5 ijfj 
oJLa jUSUoj s'tXll &yf (jLS^ (Codd. o^i^) v^M^i. ,j.i 

Uj ^yo Joj_s jjJ (possibly J_oaJ!) J.^laJ! ^i ^.e X-vjaYL? 

jJ-*j> («<> >^^*-?i 4&4-W i»3LsJI (jLuuu _j! j! L_>^**A4.Jf t>U\ 

cMj^Jb fSUJf ^I^Jf SUtfYb oJLi xiSUsj ,j.4jJL> "He-Allah 

curse him ! — used to conceal his name. They say, his name was al-Husein 
b. Faraj b. Haushab. . His residence was in ICitfa. Another group 
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Another section of them believed in the divinity of ' Ubeidallah, 
then of those of his descendants who ruled after him until this 
day. 

One group believed in the divinity of Abtfl-Khattdb Muham- 
med b. Abi Zeinab, a client of the Banu Asad in Kufa. Their 
number grew so large that it exceeded the thousands. They 
said: "he 1 is a god, and Ja'far b. Muhammed is a god. But 
Abu'l-Khattab is greater than the other." They used to say*: 
"all the descendants of al-Hasan [and al-Husein] 3 are the sons 
and favorites 4 of Allah." They believed that they would 
not die, but would be lifted up to heaven. The Sheikh whom 
you see (now), affected the likeness with this one before the 
people. 6 

Then one group of them believed in the divinity of Mu'animar, 
a corndealer in Kufa, whom they worshipped. *He was one 
of the followers of Abu'l-Khattab, may Allah curse them all! 6 

Another group believed in the divinity of al-Husein' b. 
Mansur [al-Halldj]' , a dresser of cotton, who was crucified in 
Bagdad through the efforts of the Vizier "Hamid b. al-' Abbas, — 
may Allah have mercy on him ! — in the days of al-Muktadir. 

Another group believed in the divinity of Muhammed b. 'Alt 
b. ash-Shalmagan, 10 the Katib, 11 who was killed in Bagdad in 

believed in the divinity of 'Alt b. dl-Fadl b. Yazid, a client of the Band 
Ziy&d, who traced his genealogy to AbH Sufy&n, who rose in Janad and 
in the lands of the Du-Mandkh in Yemen. Another group believed in 
the divinity of al-Bawari, who rose in Sawdd." 

I \<\» " this one." 2 + ,j| '■' that." 

3 Ed. and Codd. om. See Comm. 

*■! " i 

4 Om. SjU-olj. 

5 ■ / £>-^i\ (Br. I <Xfyf) viU jo y^LjJI ,J«£ (Br. juuio, L. unp.) &X&j" 

(^JjJCa^JI "the mad Sheikh." — The translation of 'this phrase is not cer- 
tain. See Comm. 

6 Om. ■> Ed. Y. al-Hasan. 
8 Ed. Y. om. s +Ibn. 

10 Ed. A. (jljt+JluJi , Y. J scratched out, L. Br. here and later 
.jLjuXuaJI . See Comm. 

II +(Br. unp.) Jj'LaJI ^i\-> o^yJuJt" known as Ibn al-Fardkid." 
See Comm. 
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the days of ar-Radi. *He ordered those of his followers who 
were of higher attainments to have criminal intercourse with 
him,' so as to make the Light penetrate into him. 

All these sects advocate the communism of wives. 2 

Another group of them believed in the divinity of Shibdsh, 3 
who is still alive and resides 4 in Basra in our own time. 

Another group of them believed in the divinity of AM 
Muslim as-Siraj. *Then one group of these believed' in the 
divinity of* al-Mukanna' al-A'war (the Blind), the fuller, who 
arose 7 to revenge Abu Muslim. *The name of this fuller was 
Hashim. 8 He was killed — may Allah curse him ! — in the days 
of al-Mansur. 

The Rawandiyya 9 believed in the divinity of Abu Ja'far 10 
al-MansHr. They professed it publicly. *But al-Mansur came 
out and killed them and wiped them out. 11 

1 < _jfc>al ff^^« (j-«i3VI ^sJCl> ,jb &aLoI -*b ,jb^ " Be used to 

order his followers that the more excellent one of them should have crim- 
inal intercourse with the inferior one." This is most probably correct. 

(Codd. JUil) Jl^l^b^^JUjIaJjjJI Jo^^^JI AaJU* ^-?t 
&**> JjCSj (Br. Jj-S?) ^'t4-' (J"? (J-A***' fZ)?^ °"^ **' ^^5 
Alb Jk.c UgJliiL jJ\ (Br.+^j'KJ!) Jji ^1 ^jjt Aib J^C 
_^etJI "Among those who were then killed because they believed in the 

divinity of this cursed Ibn ash-Shalmagdn was the Vizier al-Busein b. 
'Ubeidallah b. Suleiman b. Wahb b. Sa'id, called -Amid ad-Daula 
(Pillar of the Dynasty), with the nickname Abu'l Jamal (Father of Ele- 
gance). His mother was the daughter of the Vizier al-Husein b. al- 
Jarah (Br. Mkhld).—Together with him was killed for the same reason 
Ibn Abi 'Aun (Br. + the K&tib). Ar-Radi ordered their execution on 
account ofit." 

1 Ed._ Y; jjib^tii ; L. Br. unp. The pronunciation is uncertain. 

4 Ed. misprint *£*♦■!' • 6 Only *.i' . 

6 + Hashim. ' +" in Merv." 8 Om. 

» Ed. Y. ifodfj Jl L. Br., JLsJojjJI. See Comm. 

10 + " the Commander of the Faithful." 

" «JUt JU*J Jt p-frJb' \yXx&i p-glxib volj au^ftiJ p.$J\ i^y=^ 

" he himself came out and ordered to kill them. They were all killed, 
in addition to the curse of Allah." 
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Another group of them believed in the divinity of 'Abdallah 
b. al-Harith 1 of the Banu Kinda 2 in Kufa, whom they wor- 
shipped. He believed in the Transmigration of Souls. He 
imposed upon them 8 seventeen 4 prayers (every) day and 
night, 6 eaeh prayer having fifteen 6 "bows." Later, however, 
[188], one of the dogmatists of the Sufriyya having argued with 
him and having clearly put forth the arguments for the (true)' 
religion,' he became a Muslim 8 and his Islam was sound. He 
renounced all the beliefs he had held previously. He informed 
his followers of it *and openly showed his repentance. 9 There- 
upon all his followers *who had worshipped him and had pro- 
fessed his divinity withdrew from him. They cursed him and 
deserted him, 10 and they all returned to the belief in the Imamate 
of 'Abdallah b. Mu'awiya b. 'Abdallah b. Ja'far b. Ab! Talib. 
'Abdallah b. al-Harith, however, persevered *in Islam and 11 in 
the doctrine of the Sufriyya till he died. * His party is still 
known today as the Kharbiyya.™ 

To the Saba'iyya," who profess the divinity of 'All, belongs 
a party 14 known as the Nuseiriyya." They got hold in our own 

1 L. and Ed. ii, 115 \±>A>\ ; Br. viyll (with a soft _ under the 
line). Ed. Y. here and later w»ilt . See Comm. 

2 +iujiXo "by descent." 

3 jv^.ftLj.i'1 { J^£. " upon his followers." 

4 Ed. Y. 19. See Comm. 

6 L. every day (Br. +and night). 

7 " the religion of Islam." 

8 -t ■5\LxKi>.Lj " by his own free will." 

9 Om. 

" Differently worded s^j SXs xsItfVb ^y^ X^tWj I^jL^jj jJl 

11 Om. probably owing to homoioteleuton. 

18 (sic) Xj^yiXi \Jy»y** fy*l\ ^ pfi) after "Ja'far b. Abi Talib." 

13 Ed. Y. xajU-JI ; L. Br. ajoU*J! . See Comm. 

14 Ed. misprint SUjLLs. instead of JL&SUe • 

16 Ed. Y. Ju-^UI ; L. ju wO^JI ; Br. A. Rj^jya;.'! . See Comm. 
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time *of the army of Urdunn in Palestine and especially of the 
city of Tiberias. 1 It is one of their tenets to curse 2 Fatima, the 
daughter of the Apostle of Allah, and to curse al-Hasan and al- 
Husein, the sons of 'All, to denounce them in a most detestable 
manner, 3 to charge them with every possible calamity and to 
assert positively that she and her two sons — may Allah be 
pleased with .them and curse their haters ! — were devils who 
assumed the shape of human beings. 4 As regards their opinion 
about 'Abderrahman 6 b. Muljam al-Muradi (of the Banu 
Murad), 6 the murderer of 'All — may Allah be pleased with him' 
and may the curse of Allah (rest) upon Ibn Muljam ! — these 
(people) maintain *that 'Abderrahman b. Muljam al-Muradl 8 is 
the most excellent of all the people of the earth and the most 
honored" of them in the future world, because he purified 10 the 
spirit of the Deity from what had stuck to it of the darkness 
and turbidity 11 of the body. Marvel ye at this madness and ask 
ye of Allah deliverance from the affliction of this and the future 
world, for it is in his hands, not in anyone else's. May Allah 
make our portion of it most plentiful ! 

*Know ye that among all those that count themselves to the relig- 
ion of Islam, while adhering to these abominable heterodoxies, 12 

I (J^)^' <^"* J ?' )yi+^ *^*} (»L*»JL? Jtsw*JaJt sJ-stX^o ^c- 

8 v_l*«r oajujLI *■&}*£ li)"*5 "one of their disgraceful tenets is the 
denouncing." Instead of «J«J> ij^ ) ^J^jVI L. blank. 
8 ^>.MiJ>iS c .jL> f, g*»» >« (sic). 

4 Instead of ^jL-iVf L- ^j^-l > Br. jj^-l • 
6 L. 'Abdallah. 6 Om. 

' Ed. Y. + J<* _wfc "with 'All." It is a gloss to xifc which crept 
into the text. 

8 Only xj| " that he." 

9 A. iv^JS-i'l "the most repugnant." Y. 5 scratched out and * sub- 
stituted. 

10 (_>aJLdCo (imperfect form). 

II Br. erroneously SjjJJo (=8«jJOCi) instead of S)tXSj . 

15 ^Jt> J! -***J 1 J>* J^ ( L - erroneously om. ^1) ,j| tjd-clj 

" Know ye that all those who reckon these abominable heterodoxies men- 
tioned before, viz., the claim of Divinity, to the religion of Islam." 
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— that their (vivifying) element are only the Shi '1 fees 1 and 
Sufis." For there are people among the Sufis who maintain' 
that he who has attained the knowledge of God is exempt from 
the (religious) precepts. 4 Some of them add 6 : "and becomes 
united with the Almighty." We have been told that there is 
now in Nisabur in our own age a man, whose Kunya is Abu 
Sa'id Abu'l-Kheir — thus (two Kunyas) together" — belonging to 
the Sufis. Sometime he dresses himself in wool 7 , another time 
he dresses himself in silk 8 which is forbidden to men. Now he 
prays thousand " bows" on one day, now 9 he recites neither the 
obligatory nor the voluntary prayer. This is pure apostasy. 
Let us seek refuge in Allah from error ! 

G. The Imamate of the 'Alides. 

[Printed Edition (=Ed.) IV, pp. 92-94 ; Codex Leyden (=L.) II, fol. 87a ff . 
Codex British Museum (=Br.) II, fol. 22 b ff. The variants quoted 
anonymously are taken from L. and Br. and, if not otherwise stated, 
identical in both.] 

Those who maintain that the Imamate is only permissible in 
the descendants of 'All are divided into two parties. 

One party maintains that the Apostle of Allah put down a 
written statement concerning 'All, viz. that he was to be the 

1 «ju»&JI " the detestable." Read «IAaJ| " Shi'ism." 

VSUa^xaJ! v^sej.^ "the doctrine of the Sufis."— + ^Ss Jtf, 

8<\*uLftJi "for both parties are advocates of (allegorical) interpretation 
and of giving up the open meaning of the Koran through their corrupt 
pretensions." 

8 &$bya}\ ijOXi Jjji ^o. " one of the views of some Sufis is." 

4 ji.Ar.wiJI JL^yt "religious practices." 

5 l>\\ (instead of t>k. ). 

6 L*xp (L. ,jlfcj*^?) ^jLx*^*^? jjUuui' I jjC# " thus two Kunyas 



joined together."— + ^Jtd^\ Jjlhs. "of the Hanafitic school." 

7 +L. ^&ii.| " coarse." Br. erroneously ^.wwil " beautiful." 

8 +Oj-oJI "pure." 
• L. j»fcj« = Uj«»>« " and one day.' 
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Caliph after him, but the Companions after him 1 unanimously 
agreed upoii doing wrong to 'All and upon keeping to them- 
selves the statement of the Prophet. These are the so-called 2 
Rawdfid. 

The other party says : The Prophet never put down a written 
statement concerning 'Alt. Yet he was the most excellent of 
men after the Apostle of Allah and worthier of the command 3 
than any of them. These are the Zeidiyya, who trace their 
origin to Zeid b. 'All b. al-Husein b. 'All b. Abi Talib. 

Then the Zeidiyya fell asunder into several sections. One 
group said that" the Companions did him wrong, and they 
declared those of the Companions who opposed him apostates. 
*These are the J~dr&diyya. 

Another group maintained that the Companions 5 did not do 
him any wrong, but he was pleased to concede his rights to 
Abu Bekr and 'Omar, who consequently were Imams of right 
guidance, some of them stopping at 'Othman, while others 
observing a friendly attitude towards him. *A number of peo- 
ple mention 8 that this was the doctrine 7 of the Fakih al-Hasan 
b. Salih b. Hayy al-Hamdani (of the Banti Hamdan). 8 Says Abu 
Muhammed: This is a mistake. *I have seen in the book of 
Hisham b. al-Hakam the Rafidite of Kufa 9 , known under the 
title [93] "al-Mizan" (the Balance), that he mentions al-Hasan 
b. Hayy and also (states) that his doctrine was that the Imamate 
was permissible in all the descendants of Fihr b. Malik. Says 
Abu Muhammed: This is the only thing which suits al-Hasan 1 " 
b. Hayy. For he was one of the Imams of the (true) religion 
and Hisham b. al-Hakam knew him better than those who attribute 
to him other views. Hisham was his neighbor in Kufa and 

1 2w«jo Juu " after his death." 2 *J6 s-V.LjC. . 
3 SLsikib " the caliphate." 4 + J^" all." 

5 Om., probably owing to homoioteleuton. 

6 yy^Lft+JI ,i i-_ ftJLs ,yo ijoju JS&* " Some of those who write on 
heterodox views." See Comm. 

' J_j . 8 + " al-Kufi." 

9 *jUT^ JLi' JudilJ! &++£■ f£=M ^ (.L&.J6 ^1)2 "for Hisham 
b. al-Hakam, the pillar of the EawMd, says in his book." 

10 +b. Salih. 
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knew him better than all other people, having reached his 
generation and having seen him personally. (Besides), al-Hasan 
b. Hayy 1 — may Allah have mercy on him! — quotes 3 Mu'awiya 
and Ibn Zubeir as authorities, as is well known from his books 3 
*as well as from the traditions of those who received traditions 
from him. 4 

"All the Zeidiyya unanimously agree that the Imamate is per- 
missible in all the descendants of 'All, as far as they go forth 
appealing to the Book and the Sunna and carrying (?)" a sword 
with them. 

The Rawdfid maintain that the Imamate is due to 'Ali him- 
self on account of a written statement concerning him. Then 
it (passes over) to al-Hasan, then to al-Husein — they claim 
another written statement of the Prophet concerning these two, 
after their father, — then to 'Alt b. al-Husein by reason of the 
saying of Allah: "And those who are related by blood are the 
nearest of kin to each other, according to the Book of Allah." 8 
Therefore, they say, have the descendants of al-Husein 9 better 
claims than [the sons of] 10 his brother. Then (the Imamate 
passes over) to Muhammed b. 'All b. al-Husein, then to Ja'far 
b. Muhammed b. 'All b. al-Husein. This is the doctrine of all 
their dogmatists, viz. Hisham b. al-Hakam, Hisham al-Juwaliki, 
Dawud al-Hawari, u Dawud ar-Rakki, 'All b. Mansur, 'All b. 
Mttam, 12 Abu 'Alt ash-Shakkak, 13 the pupil of Hisham b. al- 
Hakam, Muhammed b. Ja'far *b. an-Nu'man' 4 Sheitan at-Tak, 
Abu Malik 15 of Hadramaut and others. 



I Sftlih. 

8 +&i.iLu»..e ^/o „xiS£ " in many of his religious responsa." 

3 Singular. 

4 uyU&Jf v^)Ut^»j " through the traditions of reliable authorities." 

5 + Says Abu Muhammed. 

6 Ed. J.*»A_^a.j . L. «,-L»a.j (sic). Br. *_ftfl> v _^-*.. I cannot make 
out what this reading means. I propose J.+2*. "and carry." 
' 0m - 8 Koran VIII, 76.— L. Br. om. xJUl . 

9 L. al-Hasan. w Ed. om. „ij . 

II <5;fj4-t • 12 Ed. Jtjjti . See Comm. 
12 Ed. Br. (J&LJ! . See Comm. 

14 Om.- + y o«**-JI " known as." 

15 Ed. and Codd. written dULo . 
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The Rawafid then disagreed after the death of those ('Alides) 
mentioned above, (especially) after the death of Ja'far b. 
Muhammed. One party assigned the Imamate to his son Isma'il 
b. Ja'far. 1 Another party assigned the Imamate to his son 
Muhammed b. Ja'far. *But these are few. 9 *Still another 
party maintained that Ja'far was alive and that he has not died. 3 

The bulk of the Rawafid, however, assign the Imamate to his 
son Musa b. Ja'far, then 'Alib. Musa, then Muhammed b. 'Ali b. 
Musa, *then 'Alib. Muhammed b. 'All b. Musa, 4 then Al-Hasan 
b. 'All. 5 This al-Hasan died without offspring and they were 
(consequently) divided into several sections. The bulk of them 
firmly assert that a male child was born to al-Hasan *b. 'All, 8 
but he hid him. Other people, however, maintain that he was born 
after al-Hasan's death from a slave girl of his by the name of Sakil, 
*and this is the view most commonly accepted. ' Some of them 
however say : no, from a slave girl of his by the name of Nar jis. 
Still others say : no, but from a slave girl of his by the name of 
Sausan. But the most probable 8 is that her name was Sakil. 
For this Sakil pretended *to be with child after al-Hasan b. 
'Ali her master, 9 and his estate remained for this reason unsettled 
for seven years, being contested by his brother Ja'far b. 
'Ali. 10 A number of leading statesmen took her part, while 
others took Ja'far's part. Then her pretension* of pregnancy" 
exploded and was annihilated, and Ja'far his brother took 
possession" of the estate. *The death of this al-Hasan took 



1 +8La. 3, i^>Lo ait &a3 *>La X^ jJtj on.* |J ^s- *jf ^~^h 

juaj *£\ ■of «J6, »jo| (Codd. «yLy>.) " They claimed that he was 

alive, and that he never died. But there is no doubt that he died during 
the lifetime of his father. He was his eldest son." 

2 Br. om. s L. otn. owing to homoioteleuton. 
< Om. s Muhammed. 

6 Om. ' Om. 

8 *JD JoLfc ft w £l* " and the most commonly accepted among them." 

"The death of this al-Hasan took place in 260 in Surr man Ra'd." 
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place in 260.' But the contest of the Rawafid about this Sakil 
and her claims still grew (worse), until al-Mu'tadid imprisoned 
her, 2 twenty-odd years after the death of her master. She had 
been accused 3 of living in the house of al-Hasan b. Ja'far an- 
Nubakhti 4 [94], the Katib, 5 and she was (actually) found there 
and then transported to the castle of al-Mu'tadid, where she 
remained until she died in the days of al-Muktadir. But they 
(the Rawafid) are still waiting for a lost object' since 180' years. 
There existed in olden times a party which is now extinct, 
whose head was al-Mukhtar b. Abi 'Ubeid, 8 (also) Keisan Abu 
'Omra 8 and others. They were of the opinion that after al- 
Husein 10 the Imam was his brother Muhammed, known as Ibn 
al-Hanafiyya. To this party" belonged as-Sayyid ia al-Himyari 
and Kutayyir 'Azza, the two- poets. They maintained that 
Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya was alive in the mountains of Radwa. 

1 Om. here. 

1 Lg.A*uJ " acquired her." 

3 Ed. _jtft does not seem to convey a proper sense. L. Br. y+i. . 

See Comm. 

4 Unpointed. 

5 + sJ^oy+j ^Jil+JI " with the nickname Mizmala (?)." 
' Om. xJLs . 

I l/olfc ^Ail«.S« ui.Oj *Lfc £.SLo joo "since hundred and eighty- 
odd years." See Introduction, p. 19. — h \J)y£. oijUS' 15I x .j.^JoV 
" They do not know in which privy he may have sunk." Ed. in all 
probability intentionally omitted. 

8 + ^aaXJI " of the Banu Takifa." 

9 Ed. incorrectly Lt ; L. Br. ^.j^^Lu ^XUt S^*A ^-sb (S lXJ\. 

^jLaj tS -*'^-" is a S loss t0 the first l ^XSiJ\ (ijLo "clearly") 
which crept into the text.— |*jCjjtfc« instead of the dual is probably due 
to the ignorance of the copyist, who took the gloss for a new name. 

10 L. al-Hasan.. Br. JLc [ j M A-\ (sic). 

II XiukJI "lot." 
15 +"b. Isma'il." 
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They were addicted to eccentric ideas, for whose description 1 
volumes would not suffice. 2 

Says Abu Muhammed : The pillar of all these parties in their 
arguments are interpolated and forged traditions, the produc- 
tion of which is not beyond the reach of those who have neither 
religion nor shame. 

B. Synopsis of the Tenets of the Shi'ites. 

[Codex Leyden (=L.) II, fol. 162 b ; Codex British Museum (=Br.) II, 
125".] 

iLauj v_jLs?I Juail i^c £*ju*J! oJb ' xaaAJI Jl^i'l Jua+3 
^£. Lxr-c L-b jULoyb |»gJi~>l. iJbvj au-b. xJU! J^»o jJJI 
Xiklff iU^U dJjo' woVI ob |^u5 Job Jb' SyiiL^ dL!<> 

at+^aLj'!^ v_^**iJt viXJ<i ,j.£ l^iw^ajt^ SbJovJI *^f&-j l5 s* jjJ 
cXJii |*-$axi Job Jb L^JL5' JuoVt Oar*. Liis. b-b kjm^iJ! jL 

f joe ^ _a*i >US" jj^fc Vj o'Uli ,j..e sjJU (bi V J^j V* 

<JJi> 6b |*$a>° Job Jb sytiia.. liiJo J<£. \jx>-j& U-b Slst-oiJ! 
^jjJ! JUajj, J^ ^bTl^ ^jUOI Jjel 6$ b\ jJS Jo £*i dU jo" 



1 +s ; 

8 + Jb db* ^ &JJI jO*J 1 c>-*^'I t\I*«-U Juo xit J'i JJiJj 

JjjIJb v_il5^wu! Jliii ^fcS^tX^J! tjj& "It has been mentioned that 

as-Sayyid al-Himyari — Allah curse him I — was once asked : ' ' who is thy 
associate in this doctrine f and he answered: "a cobbler in JRai (Tehe- 
ran)." See Comm. 
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^ja xX+&. Suuu&Jt <zjjkXi %\yM> *.#j «-$i &$■>) i_£**£j *J i>\ 
Jls >iAJ6 Liiib*. Lfij xaajI ^jo« J^ol^ yt x^^iiilj »_>jLcmJI 1 1\& 
JXI >JL»J\ (vJLisaJt ye dCUwi dUtX* ^Vl *>U |«-gJUo Job 
Jo -i».| |*-$ix> JoLi' JU^ jo vjut.lt *iaib ^/>VI (j^^ i*-' ^- ^^ 
y! Jl* ' tX+s$ Jt ^ ^ iy^l~? 'tXfc <>' |JU>JI ye Jo-Aa- 
. J^L^JI l ^yn x-UU iyiij ^jj-j^Zmvc ^jA&iLu+M VJ. ye Lx cV*a? 

Synopsis of the Tenets of the ShiHtes. 

The Shi'ites say: 'All is the most excellent of the Companions 
of the Apostle of Allah and worthier of the Imamate than any 
of them. This having been settled and established, one of 
them said : If the matter be such, then the nation committed a 
sin by nominating Abu Bekr, then 'Omar, then 'Othman. Al- 
Hasan b. Hayy 1 and the bulk of the Zeidiyya shrank from this 
(consequence) and turned aside from this narrow pass, while the 
rest of the Shi'ites rushed into it. The sinfulness of the whole 
nation having been established, one of them said: If so, then 
they (i. e. the 'Companions who submitted to those nominated) 
acted wrongly, and became irreligious and apostates, 3 since they 
professed something that is forbidden, and it is therefore not 
allowed to receive the religion of Allah from irreligious men or 
apostates. Suleiman b. Jarir s , at-Tammar 4 and their followers 
flee from this narrow pass, while the rest of the Shi'ites rush 
into it. This having been settled and established, one of them 
said: If this be so, then 'All also * became an apostate," having 
assisted the adherents of apostasy and having contributed 
towards the annihilation of religion, since he did not uncover 



1 Codd. c a^ . 

2 Br. om. t«wiS^ (purposely). 

3 Codd. ^,A\ • 

". Codd. " Ibn at-Tammar." 
5 Br. om. See p. 55. 
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his face; lie and they are therefore alike. All the Shi'ites flee 
from this narrow pass, while Abu Kamil and those that follow 
him rash into it. This having been established, one of them 
said : ^If the matter be such, then Muhammed is the guilty one 
who set free all these (contentions) by not having explained the 
matter (so as) to cut down all pretexts regarding it. 1 Another 
one of them said : Surely, Jibril alone is guilty, because he passed 
with the prophecy from All to Muhammed. 

Says Abu Muhammed: They do nothing but show contempt 
and make fun (of Allah). Let us seek refuge in Allah from 
error ! 

[The Commentary will follow in the next number of this Journal.] 

1 L. om. owing to homoioteleuton. 



